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Badminton Magazine 


A LOOK ROUND 


BY ALFRED E. T. WATSON 


THE MORALITY The set-back which 
OF RACING occurred to racing last 
August just when in the 

ordinary course of events many people 
would have been going to the pleasant 
Lewes course, high up on the breezy 
South Downs, was the more to be 
regretted—speaking of little things when 
stupendous things overshadow them— 
because the season was progressing in all 
respects so satisfactorily. Black sheep 
are to be found almost wherever a large 


A 


number of fleeces come to be strictly 
scrutinised. I do not believe that they 
are by any means particularly numerous 
on the Turf. At times there is, indeed, 
strong reason to suspect that a horse is 
“not out.” We hear perhaps, or possibly 
we do not hear but gather from internal 
evidence, that he has “‘ not been backed,”’ 
for that is the euphemistical way of 
putting a small fact which has a great 
deal of significance. Some men, and 
those whose racing morality is not by 
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any means altogether of the free and easy 
description, are inclined to wink at this 
sort of thing. Ifa casual racegoer likes 
to back a horse about whom he knows 
nothing that is supposed to be his affair : 
he can only blame himself if he loses 
his money. 

This brings one to the question of the 
policy of always making the best of 


This always has been a sore point with 
the scrupulous owner, and there seems 
no remedy for it except, indeed, that 
which is in the power of handicappers 
to apply: not to follow the book with 
extreme strictness, but to weight horses 
according to an estimate of their actual 
merit. I scarcely remember a year, in 
fact I do not remember one, when 


VOLTA BY VALENS—AGNES VELASQUEZ 
Photograph by W A. Rouch 


horses, that is to say, having them ridden 
out—undue punishment being avoided 
in the interests of humanity—for places. 
The unfortunate circumstance remains 
that the animal who is eased at the finish 
is very likely when next handicapped to 
have less to carry than one or two of 
those he could have beaten were it not 
for the habit of their owners to get as 
near to the winning post as possible. 


handicaps have been so skilfully made. 
It has been on very few occasions that 
shrewd judges and students of form 
have discerned any horses, as the phrase 


goes, ‘sticking out.” Frequently we 
have seen several animals in a race 
starting at much about equal odds, at 
least with comparatively little difference, 
and moreover finishing separated by 
heads and necks. 
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OWNERS OF There was a time when 
HORSES nearly all racehorses were 
owned by bearers of what 
might almost be called historic names, 
though at that period it used to 
happen that a minority of unmitigated 
rogues also ran horses and sometimes 
contrived to get hold of good ones. At 
the present time ownership is probably 
as healthy, taken all round, as it has 
ever been. Landed proprietors, titled 
and untitled, have not the money which 
used to distinguish them as a class. 
Financial and commercial magnates are 
now among the great supporters of the 
Turf. Tables have lately been compiled, 
according to custom at the lend of the 
racing season, giving all sorts of details 
of what has happened, and it will be 
found that among the forty leading 
winning owners who are subjects 
of discussion there is hardly one to 
whom it is of serious importance, it 
might almost be said of any importance 
at all, what happens to him on the 
racecourse. This remark conveys no 
sort of implication that poor men are 
not as honourable as rich ones. Human 
nature, however, is human nature, and 
a man whose banking account is in a 
precarious condition might be tempted 
to try a little scheming in order to 
improve his stability. Put bluntly, it is 
a good thing that owners should be rich 
men, as practically all the leading ones 
are, with the rarest exceptions. 

Of course it is infinitely to the benefit 
of the sport that His Majesty should not 
only patronise it, but do so, as it is 
known he does, with the keenest interest. 
His position in the list must certainly 
be regarded as satisfactory. For the 
second year running Mr. J. B. Joel comes 
first among winning owners, this time 
with £30,986, and everyone is aware 
that to him money can scarcely be an 
object. It may incidentally be noted 
that his winnings in stakes in 1911 
totalled £34,574, which was not enough, 
however, to give him supremacy, Lord 
Derby heading him by over £8,000. 


FINISH OF THE DOWNE NURSERY HANDICAP AT LIVERPOOL 
Photograph by Sport & General Press Agency 
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Mr. Waldorf Astor, second with £16,617, 
bears a name associated with wealth. 
Mr. E. Hulton, third with £14,969, is 
the proprietor of many exceptionally 
prosperous papers. Lord Cadogan, under- 
stood to be rich among rich peers, comes 
fourth with £14,327. Sir Ernest Cassel, 
fifth with £13,018, is supposed to occupy 
the happy position of being able to make 
just as much money as he wants. Colonel 


Mr. George Edwardes, after long pro- 
viding playgoers with just what they 
wanted, has reaped his reward. Mr. 
Nelke is a thriving financier. Mr. H. B. 
Duryea is a rich man in a country of 
rich men. Mr. Fairie is stated to derive 
a very large fortune from Australian 
property. Lord Londonderry has much 
iron in many fires with an ample supply 
oi coal to heat it. Lord St. Davids has 
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THE FINISH FOR THE LIVERPOOL AUTUMN CUP, WON BY LORD D’ABERNON’S DIADUMENOS 
Photograph by Sport & General Press Agency 


Hall Walker, who completes the half dozen 
with £11,348, is one of the biggest brewers 
in the United Kingdom. Lord Derby, 


£9,924, is another peer with immense 
possessions. Sir John Thursby is said to 
have interests of various kinds, all very 
largely remunerative. Mr. Washington 
Singer is connected with a world-wide 
business. Lord Carnarvon is possessed 
of large estates. Mr. Buchanan’s whiskey 
exacts tribute from nearly every country. 


accumulated wealth from various sources. 
Captain J. G. R. Homfray has the repu- 
tation of possessing collieries. The Duke 
of Portland is one of the richest of 
Englishmen, and Sir A. Bailey ranks as 
something more than a millionaire. 
These come first in the list of winning 
owners, followed by the Duke of West- 
minster, Lord Rosebery, Mr. H. P. 
Whitney, two members of the Rothschild 
family amongst various others ; and it 
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WILLIAM’S PRIDE RETURNING TO WEIGH IN AFTER WINNING THE DERBY CUP 
Photograph by Sport & General Press Agency 


THE GRAND SEFTON STEEPLECHASE AT LIVERPOOL 


Photograph by Sport & General Press Agency 
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will readily be understood how stable an 
institution must be in which such men 
are prominent. It has sometimes 
happened that a “little man”’ has got 
hold of a great horse and appeared 
conspicuously in the list, but this has 
not been the case for some years past, 
and, indeed, the difficulty of winning 
races is shown by the fact that a number 


there is no Royal road to success. In 
1913 Mr. A. Belmont was credited with 
£10,515, last year he accumulated £485. 
Captain Forester races liberally, and last 
year he won a single stake worth £100. 
Few owners have spent more money 
during the last few years than Mr. Louis 
Winans, and £100—it could not well be 
less !—is the trivial figure with which 


CAPTAIN PAYNTER, D.S.O. 
Photograph by W. A. Rouch 


of owners who are not in the least 
affected by pecuniary considerations 
obtain next to no results from their 
outlay. Of course this is largely a matter 
of luck, but it is curious to note the 
ups and downs of ownership. After 
King Edward had headed the list his 
yield dropped to insignificant figures, 
justifying the common observation that 


he finishes at the bottom of the list, 
though his horses are in the hands of 
one of the best and most experienced of 
trainers in Joseph Cannon. 
* * * * 
FAMOUS There was no popular equine 
HORSES idol last year. Probably The 
Tetrarch would have filled the 
character if all had gone well with him, 
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at any rate he would have done so early 
in the season. Last November a history 
of him was given in these pages and his 
extraordinary trials set forth in detail. 
An impression nevertheless prevailed 
amongst some racegoers that he would not 
improbably have shown himself deficient 
in staying powers, though how that 
might have been it is of course impossible 
to do more than guess. Kennymore would 


by reason of his parentage, his sire and 
dam, Isinglass and La Fléche, having 
both been so famous. Extremely few 
horses end a career of three seasons 
without a defeat. Isinglass, indeed, 
lost once, but under disadvantages, 
and it was generally felt that he ought 
never to have been beaten. Ormonde 
was one of the few who never lost a race, 
and though St. Simon was another he 


THE LATE LIEUTENANT A. F. SCHUSTER 
Photograph by W. A. Rouch 


have been a general favourite, apart from 
the favouritism of the betting ring, had 
he not so sorely disappointed, for it was 
felt that his sire, John o’ Gaunt, had 
been one of the unluckiest animals 
known on the Turf. Good horse as he 
was, during his career in training he won 
a single stake worth a little over £500. 
It would have been in accordance with 
the eternal fitness of things if his son 
had made amends, especially as John 
o’ Gaunt appealed to lovers of the sport 


disappeared as a three-year-old. All the 
great ones at times have drawn blanks. 
Donovan was almost invincible, but 
twice as a two-year-old, and again next 
season, he failed. Persimmon knew what 
defeat was, as did Flying Fox twice in 
his first season. Bayardo had an un- 
interrupted two-year-old career, winning 
all his seven races worth £13,038, but 
he missed two of his thirteen as a three- 
year-old, and as a four-year-old there 
was the tragedy of the Goodwood Cup, 
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when the three-year-old Magic created 
so profound a sensation by his totally 
unexpected success. Pretty Polly was 
almost immaculate, for there was an 
excuse for her failure in France, but the 
Ascot Cup destroyed her record, and 
gave carpers—and every great horse finds 


the only one of note is His Majesty’s 
Friar Marcus, and we can only hope 
that this is a good augury. I do not 


recall another horse who has been out 
five times only and won five races, 
though it is possible that something 
may have escaped my memory. 


At 


LT.-COL. G. 


H. GEDDES 


Photograph by W. A. Rouch 


some people ready to belittle its achieve- 

ments—excuse to argue that she could 

not really stay, Leger winner as she was. 
* * * * * 

FRIAR Of those who end the present 

MARCUS year with an _ uninterrupted 

succession of winning brackets, 


any rate all the two-year-olds of any 
account were beaten. When racing 
began I have an idea that Marsh enter- 
tained very small hope of gaining any- 
thing like sixth place on the list. He 
knew that the older horses, by no means 
good ones at the best, were in several 
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cases not likely to give their running, so 
that upon the two-year-olds nearly 
everything depended, and there seemed 
less hope of Friar Marcus because it is 
not to be denied that Cicero had scarcely 
fulfilled anticipations ; with the excep- 
tion of Prue, who had won some £10,000 


ROUND 9 


that the King’s colt would be favourite, 
especially as Roseland, put within a 
pound of him in the Free Handicap, 
seems to be under a cloud, and the good- 
looking King Priam did not by any 
means satisfy his admirers in his last 
race; for not only did Mr. S. Joel’s 


H. B. BLETSOE 
Photograph by W. A. Rouch 


during her first two seasons, the young 
Ciceros had not been of much account, 
and, indeed, without the £7,970 which 
Friar Marcus contributed Lord Rose- 
bery’s Derby winner would have had a 
modest position in the list of winning 
sires last year. If there were any betting 
on the next Derby there is little doubt 


Pommern, in receipt of 8lb., beat him 
very easily by four lengths, but Follow- 
Up, with 51b. the best of the weights, 
was only a head behind the second. It 
must surely want a horse a good deal 
more than 6l1b. in front of Follow-Up 
to win the Derby. I am inclined to think 
that Torloisk, the son of Gallinule’s old 
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age, will prove the most dangerous 
opponent to Friar Marcus, though Volta 
will most likely not be without admirers. 
I have not previously given a portrait 
of this son of Valens, and now repair the 
omission. The weak point in his record 
seems to be his failure to beat Highfield 
at a difference of 121b., Highfield’s 
subsequent running in three races not 
having been particularly good; and, 
moreover, it will be remembered that 
with 6 lb. the better of the weights, or 
3lb. if sex allowance be considered, 
Plucky Liége beat Lord Carnarvon’s 
colt. His admirers, however, entertain 
a high opinion of him. 

Another picture which has not been 
given previously is Count Schomberg, 
who died lately at Colonel Hall Walker’s 
stud in Ireland after doing excellent 
service there as the sire of Black Arrow 
and a number of other winners. He was 


an altogether exceptional horse, for he 
had extraordinary speed, was a grand 


stayer, and though it will be seen he 
looks too handsome for the business, 
carried off steeplechases as well as hurdle 
races. Count Schomberg is remarkable 
in racing history as having won the two 
mile five furlong Goodwood Cup of 1897 
after having been almost favourite, and 
running well, for the six furlong Stewards’ 
Cup. In the last number I could not, 


of course, wind up the record of the flat 
racing season of 1914, and the pictures 
will form a reminiscence of this. I do 
not recollect having seen an illustration 
of Liverpool which gives so comprehensive 
a view of the course as that of the finish 
of the Downe Nursery in which Show 
Girl easily beat Chaffinch II. We have 
also a striking representation of the finish 
for the Liverpool Autumn Cup, which 
Lord d’Abernon’s Diadumenos won by a 
head from Lord Rosebery’s Wrack, and a 
photograph of Mr. J.Buchanan’s William’s 
Pride returning to weigh in after winning 
the Derby Cup. There is likewise a 
good picture of the horses jumping the 
water in the Grand Sefton Steeplechase. 
This month there is no article about 
sportsmen at the front, but I am in- 
cluding a few likenesses, one of Captain 
Paynter, who was reported killed—most 
happily a mistaken rumour, for he 
escaped with, I believe, a slight wound, 
and has been honoured with a D.S.O. 
Another is of Lieut. A. F. Schuster, who 
joined the 4th Hussars and is among 
the fallen. He is seen in the Bar Point- 
to-Point. Lieut. Col. G. F. Geddes, who 
has been awarded the Legion of Honour 
by the President of the French, and 
H. B. Bletsoe, who won the Liverpool 
on Rubio, and is now attached to the 
Warwickshire Yeomanry, are others. 
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LEAVING THEIR HOMES BEFORE THE GERMAN INVASION 


THE GREATEST OF GAMES 


To AND AT THE FRONT 


BY IGNOTUS 


Photographs by Sport and General War Service 


“Quum subit illius tristissima noctis 
imago, 
Quum repeto noctem qua mihi tot cara 
reliqui.’’—HORACE. 


LooKkING back upon the matter in the 
light of calm reason I do not think I can 
ever recall a more ghastly night than 
that of the 3rd August. 

I had spent the day in the club talking 
to various friends on the European 
situation and commenting on the fact 
that England seemed to be inclined to 
back out of taking her share, and to 
make matters worse, as I left and walked 


up Piccadilly, the newsboys were crying 
the news of the invasion of Luxembourg 
by Germany, and I went to bed (but not 
to sleep) firmly convinced that we were 
going to mark time. 

But with the morning came light. 
About 10 o’clock I got orders to join my 
regiment without delay, and by that 
night I was at my headquarters. Every- 
thing worked so smoothly that I hardly 
seemed to have been away from the 
colours at all, and not the least pleasant 
part of rejoining was the meeting with 
my old messmates. With the morrow 
the reservists began to roll in; from all 
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sides and quarters they came—workmen, 
servants, tradesmen, in every variety of 
kit and showing every degree of pros- 
perity, but with one common feature, 
viz., an unfeigned pleasure at being 
called up and an intense desire to have 
a whack at the Germans. What sur- 
prised me more than anything was the 
fact that though some of them had 
obviously sacrificed to Bacchus, their 
number was infinitesimal, so much so 


was declared was a naval captain, 
detailed for press-censor work, and as he 
passed an old hand, catching sight of him, 
audibly remarked: ‘‘ Strike me blind, Bill, 
if we ain’t been and lorst our orficer, 
and we’re agoin’ to be commanded by a 
blooming naval orficer!’’—a remark 
which in Germany would have probably 
led to the critic’s instant execution, but 
which in England received its due meed 
of uproarious laughter, to which the 


DOG CARTS AND GUNS LEAVING FOR THE FIGHTING LINE 


that they stood out against their com- 
rades, a distinct departure from old-time 
methods as I knew them. 

As they arrived on the square they 
were formed up into batches of twenty 
and sent to pass the vet., after which 
they were marched across to the quarter- 
master’s store and fitted out with their 
kits, so that the parade ground rapidly 
changed from the appearance of a labour 
meeting into its normal aspect. 

One amusing incident occurred here. 
Amongst the officers who had come up 
to the depot for duty immediately war 


naval officer, intensely amused, was con- 
veniently deaf. 

About dusk we had some 600 men 
under arms duly equipped and they 
were marched to the station, whence a 
special train took them to our Ist 
battalion at Aldershot. The enthusiasm 
as they marched off the square was 
something to remember. The only surly 
men were the small quota which had 
been passed medically unfit by the 
doctor. As I moved amongst them, 
greeting men here and there, I was met 
with remarks of “‘ Beg your pardon, sir, 
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don’t you remember me? Corporal 
*Eaps, who was with yer on the M.I.’, 
or “ Kelly, sir, wot was servant to yer 
when the battalion lay in Ireland.” 
The first batch of reservists being 
satisfactorily disposed of, we received 
in exchange all the youngsters under 
age or medically unfit for the battalion, 
forming companies of these in turn. In 
due course I was sent off with mine to do 
a job previously allotted for mobilisation. 
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We marched out of barracks about 6 
o'clock onemorning rather mixed pickles, 
comprising as we did the boys and 
reservists surplus to the battalion’s first 
requirements, although the latter were 
by no means pleased at having been left 
behind ; but they were comforted with 
the assurance that the battalion was 
certain to need reinforcing drafts when 
they came into the fun, and that they 
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would consequently have their share in 
due time. 

We reached our station and started a 
strenuous period of drill and musketry, 
but with the first draft my troubles 
began. The adjutant told off certain 
men of my company for the draft ; 
whereupon every single reservist whose 
name had not appeared paraded before 
me with a frightful grievance and had 
to be assured individually that not only 


G/ 


one but many successive drafts would 
be required before we marched into 
“Unter den Linden.’’ Eventually they 
all got their desire, their places being 
filled up by newly-enlisted recruits, and 
before long I too got my chance and 
went across. 

When I landed at the base at X, I 
was detailed for duty at the Rest Camp, 
where I found our last two drafts solacing 
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themselves with many hours’ strenuous 
route marching daily, in which I joined. 
The country we marched over was 
wonderfully well cultivated and evidently 
not suffering in the least from the tide of 
war, which had not rolled that way. It 
was all very quaint and new to see 
British troops in what were to me the 
familiar Continental surroundings, and I 
used to amuse myself by explaining to 
Tommy the meaning of the various signs 
over the houses we passed, hoping thereby 
to improve his knowledge of French for 
future emergencies—an effort in which it 
will be seen I was not entirely successful 
when I explain that the men persisted 
in thinking that a military bakehouse 
we passed daily was a wineshop! How- 
ever, it kept the men’s wits from 
stagnating and so I suppose was of some 
military value. What pleased me more 
than anything was meeting on the roads 
the great big khaki-coloured bullocks 
which are chiefly used in that part of 
France for draught and ploughing, a 
reminded me 


homely touch which 
strongly of a feature of my dear Sussex, 


now alas! fast vanishing before the 
hated inroads of “‘ development.” 

After a few days in this not-at-all- 
desired Elysium, I had a sudden order 
one night to join my regiment on the 
Aisne and fared forth at once. Arrived 
at rail head I found myself dumped on 
to a transport waggon to wait for dusk 
before joining the regiment, the Germans 
having taken a fancy a few days before 
to shell the road on which the transport 
moved by in daylight. As a matter of 
actual fact they never did much damage, 
and their amiable designs were always 
frustrated by taking another road, for 
they could not shell every road simul- 
taneously if they drew blank with the 
first one. 

When we got to the battalion it was 
dark and the usual night attack was 
going on, salvoes of shell and heavy rifle 
fire saluting us as we arrived. Seeing 
that our trenches were on a little hill 
facing them, most of it came lobbing 


over the top on to the road below, which 
was not precisely pleasant, and I found 
myself bobbing in the good old-fashioned 
way to the shells as they appeared. 
However, none of them actually hit us 
and after a pleasant night’s rest in a 
cellar, which is warmer than one might 
imagine, | went up to my trenches at 
dawn and took over command. 

As day broke and the light became 
clearer I found myself looking down on 
to a plain, the most prominent objects 
in which were some dead Germans. They 
had been killed in an attack on our 
trenches some days before, and, as we 
had no chance of burying them for fear 
of being sniped, and presumably the 
Germans had not bothered about them 
either, there they were still and, for all 
I know to the contrary, are to this day. 
About 9 o’clock the shells began to 
arrive ; swooping over our heads they 
searched the ground behind us for one 
of our batteries that was giving them a 
good deal of trouble, varying this 
performance at intervals by handing 
us a few to keep our heads down in the 
trenches. It is on these occasions that 
infantry feel themselves so helpless. 
There we were lying like rabbits in their 
burrows with an odd man here and there 
on sentry to give notice of any impending 
attack; while from some place we 
absolutely could not see a great lump 
of stuff would come over with a whine 
and burst behind us, or say some fifty 
yards in front. Fortunately for us no 
one was touched, and, in the old racing 
metaphor, we simply had to sit and 
suffer. Occasionally with my glasses I 
could see an odd German on the sky line 
some 2} miles away ; beyond that there 
was no sign of life. The day was 
glorious, brilliant sunshine, with not 
a thing to be seen except a stray bullock 
grazing. 

By 3 o'clock the Germans, having got 
tired of shelling the elusive battery 
behind us, seriously turned their atten- 
tion to my trenches, and for about three 
hours we had as warm a time as anybody 
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cculd desire. Shrapnel from a_ well- 
concealed horse artillery battery with 
“ Big” and “ Little Willies ’’ came over 
us, mostly making good practice, though 
I am glad to say, but for one incident, 
not touching us—an absolute marvel 
when one remembers the amount of shell 
they were chucking away. The excep- 
tion was a “ Little Willie” which fell 
plump on the top of a dug-out holding 
two men. I heard the shell drop a little 


emerged. The shell had dropped on the 
top of the dug-out without bursting, and 
the men were only somewhat stunned 
and stupid. We got them out, one 
looking as though he had had three 
rounds with Carpentier, the other hardly 
scratched, and in two days time they 
were in the ranks again. 

It is on these occasions that Tommy 
is at his best, or worst. With some 
difficulty one manages to keep the men in 
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to my right and paid no further attention, 
as I had my glasses up at the time. A 
sergeant sitting beside me said, “ We 
have got that one all right!” and turning 
round I saw the earth just dropping back 
into place. I got out of my trench and 
so did a couple of men close by, and ran 
up to the spot feeling rather beastly 
at what was likely to be disclosed. 
Marvellous to relate, when I got there 
the earth which had been broken down 
was moving, and two bewildered men 


their trenches while the shell fire is going 
on, but the minute it ceases, or even 
relaxes, up they bob like jacks-in-the- 
box, and to my annoyance on this 
particular afternoon, hearing a noise, I 
looked round and there was a man 
wandering from one trench to another 
with the inane remark, ‘“‘ Got a match ? ” 
I cursed him heartily and made him go 
back to his trench without delay. Our 
Tommies seem to have no conception of 
the danger of shell fire, or perhaps it would 
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be more accurate to say, of drawing fire 
by showing themselves and moving 
about. 

After three or four days of this we 
were relieved by another battalion and 
moved away to a village about three 
miles behind for a rest. We were still 
within range of their guns, but I am 
glad to say they were seriously engaged 
elsewhere. We went into billets and I 
utilised the opportunity to have a 
very-much-needed bath. It was here I 
discovered that though a bath in England 
is an incident, in France it assumes the 
dimensions of an operation, for no sooner 
had I emerged into the back street of 
the little village when a crowd collected 
and with exclamations such as “ Tens, 
c'est extraordinaire !’’ watched the pro- 
ceedings with the profoundest interest— 
a source of much embarrassment to the 
average individual. 

Whilst here I discovered Tommy in a 
new light, or rather re-discovered him, 
for I had seen him abroad before in his 
cherished character of a linguist. Next 
to my billet there was the village store 
and bakery, and in his hours of ease, 
which were many, he invaded the store 
in large numbers asking for “ Pang’”’ 
and marvelling at the unresponsive 
attitude of the natives when they did 
no: understand. From a careful study 
of the scene I am inclined to believe that 
the only other French word in his 
vocabulary is “Souvenir,” a word 
fraught no doubt with dire import to 
him, for he so persistently gave away 
his regimental badges to the fair ladies 
of France that strict orders had to be 
published to check the practice. Now- 
a-days when the guileless native 
approaches him murmuring the mystic 
word ‘‘ Souvenir,’ Tommy assumes the 
wooden air of a Mahatma and no effort 
on the part of the aforesaid native can 
make him understand, whereby he 
escapes much punishment. I think the 
word is likely to find a resting place in 
his vocabulary as certainly as ‘“‘trekking,”’ 
for latterly I noticed that when shells 


dropped anywhere near the men and 
kicked up the dirt they were greeted 
with an immediate shout of ‘“‘ Souvenir,” 
which argues that more than German 
shells are required to break their spirit. 
Tommy is the most amusing person in the 
world in his dealings, and incidentally 
in his talks, with the natives. Whenever 
he goes into billets he manages to obtain 
food of sorts from them, by fair purchase 
be it understood and not by theft, though 
I should not go so far as to say that a 
stray bunch of carrots may not occasion- 
ally find its way into the pot. 

Apart from the regimental cookers, 
which have proved the greatest of boons 
in this campaign, Tommy uses an empty 
bully beef tin as a saucepan whenever 
opportunity offers, and I dare swear 
that many a good wife will marvel when 
this war is over at the skill displayed by 
her husband in the culinary line. In 
this connection I was awfully tickled one 
day at an incident that occurred in these 
particular billets. Some men had lit a 
little fire and were cooking by the corner 
of a barn when the owner appeared, and, 
fearful for the safety of his property, told 
them (in French) to desist. Naturally 
enough, despite their vaunted knowledge 
of the language, they did not understand 
and went on cooking, whereupon the 
Frenchman, rushing at the fire, stamped 
it out and upset the pot. The sequel 
can be imagined. The cook, a reservist 
and in civil life a policeman, rose in his 
wrath and landed the Frenchman one 
on the nose, which sent him in hot haste 
to me to complain. As it is to every- 
body’s interest to preserve amicable 
relations with the inhabitants, I went 
down at once to see into matters, but 
did not find it desirable to carry the 
incident any further. 

Tommy gets on very well with the 
country folk as a rule, though I regret 
to say in many cases they take advantage 
of his innocence. In the matter of money 
for example, I have frequently found a 
man paying a franc for a 40-centime loaf, 
quite oblivious to the fact that change 
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was due to him, and on one occasion a 
man handed a Frenchman a five-franc 
note and even then did not get his bread. 

The children flock round him wherever 
he goes, as good testimony to him, I 
think, as anybody can produce. He is an 
inveterate gambler, and on one occasion 
we lost seven men killed by a shell which 
landed on the very place they were 
playing House” when they ought to 
have been in their trenches. It is a 


told him that he could see what certainly 
looked like a machine gun with a grey- 
coated German beside it dead ahead ; but 
the officer rather unwisely determined 
to push on and make sure instead of 
skirting it. They had not gone very far 
when the maxim opened fire and dropped 
the officer with one through his leg. The 
patrol immediately took cover, but 
seeing their officer unable to move, a 
man at once ran out to try and get him 
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favourite ship-board game when going 
East, but in my opinion hardly suitable 
for shell fire, and in this connection the 
appeals being made by various people 
for playing cards for the men seem to 
me rather a mistake. 

He is an extraordinarily gallant man 
in the way he sticks to his officers. I 
remember on one occasion one of our 
subalterns being sent out early in the 
morning on patrol to search a wood. 
Before they had gone far, one of the men 


under cover. It was a most gallant effort 
but absolutely unsuccessful, for he had 
hardly gone twenty yards before the 
Germans dropped him dead in his tracks, 
one of the many unrecorded heroes of 
this campaign. 

I do not say that other armies cannot 
produce equal instances of devotion, 
because I know they can ; but I do say 
with certainty that this type of heroism 
is normal in our Service. In this instance 
the patrol, after hanging on a little 
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longer, was compelled to retire, and the 
Germans coming forward picked up the 
officer and bound him up, leaving him 
where he lay to be subsequently brought 
in by another patrol. 

A very strange case was that occurring 
to one man in my company. We had 
taken some prisoners, who were being 
formed up in fours to be marched down 
to rail head, when one of them suddenly 
quitted the ranks and rushed up to a 
man of the escort, and seizing his hand 
and shouting “ Hello, Robbie!’ burst 
into tears. Naturally everybody wanted 
to know what it was about, and when 
the prisoner had somewhat recovered 
his composure he explained that he knew 
my man perfectly well, having been an 
engineer in the same works that Robbie 
was employed in in civil life. 

A somewhat similar incident occurred 
in the Guards when a Guardsman came 
forward and warmly shook by the hand 
a prisoner who had just been captured, 


explaining that he knew him well 

personally and had frequently played 

football against him in England. 
Amongst the men in the regiment that 


I can recall at the moment is one 
extremely gallant corporal whom I see 
has just been promoted. Nothing comes 
amiss to him. Sent out on patrol on the 
darkest nights or in that darker hour 
just before dawn when everything seems 
as opaque as the inside of a chimney, he 
finds his way like a cat, and numbers 
have no terrors for him. He has done some 
extremely fine pieces of work, in the way 
of collaring a prisoner, for example, to 
find out what particular regiment is 
opposed to us, a fact from which the 
brigade and the division can usually be 
deduced. But one thing this man 
invariably refuses to do is to touch a 
dead man. His heart appears to fail 
him here, and if it is necessary to handle 
a body to remove the dead man’s 
identification disc he details somebody 
else for the job. Such are the limitations 
of a man in whose vocabulary the word 
“Fear ”’ finds no place. 


I suppose that most of the public are 
aware that amongst the equipment 
issued to the men is a greyish-white 
waterproof sheet which ordinarily they 
carry folded on their backs and use at 
night. When rain falls on the march they 
naturally undo these sheets and throw 
them over their shoulders, and on one 
occasion I was extremely surprised, 
during a heavy shower, to hear an order 
passed down the column to the effect 
that sheets were to be rolled. Naturally 
I saw it carried out, though I could not 
discover its purport at the moment ; but 
I learnt later in the day that we were 
probably going into action that morning, 
and that on a former occasion, when the 
regiment was under fire in wet weather, 
the light shining on the wet sheets on 
their backs had so deceived one of our 
batteries supporting us in our rear that 
they had opened fire on us, inflicting 
several casualties before they could be 
stopped. It appears that from some 
distance behind the effect of these water- 
proof sheets approximates so closely to 
the German greenish-grey greatcoat that 
the gunners mistook our men advancing 
for a German battalion retiring, for 
which reason we now always risk 
rheumatism rather than annihilation. 
It is extraordinary how, as the campaign 
progresses, one picks up tips of this sort. 

Humotr has its place in this campaign, 
though not perhaps to the same extent 
as when fighting a more sporting enemy 
such as the Boers. However, one 
incident makes me smile even now when 
I think of it. We recently had a younf’ 
officer who joined us as a reinforcement 
provided with the most noble kit that 
the wit of man, supported by a long 
purse, could devise. He arrived bur- 
dened with a most superior sleeping 
valise (locally known as a fug-bag), and 
amongst the other trifles in his equip- 
ment actually had the temerity to include 
a packet of sleeping draughts, as if, 
forsooth, one were not tired enough to 
sleep anywhere when the chance offered ! 
In response to the curious he explained 
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that he was a bad sleeper and that having 
slept badly for the last two nights he 
proposed now (2 p.m.) to take one and 
have an easy, as it was evident the 
battalion was not going to move that 
afternoon. No sooner said than done, 
and the sybarite, having carefully 
arranged his blankets on the floor, 
swallowed his sleeping draught and 
rolled himself up. It almost seemed as 
if the Brigadier must have heard him, 
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for hardly had he got to sleep than an 
order came round: “ Pack up; march 
in twenty minutes.” With some ditf- 
culty he was awakened, and for the rest 
of that march I never saw a more 
unhappy individual. Every time the 
column checked his eyes closed, and if 
we halted for five minutes he was almost 
asleep ; but gradually the effects of the 
draught wore off till, when we halted to 
billet late that night, he was wide awake, 
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and to anxious enquirers explained the 
next morning that he had passed his 
usual sleepless night. Whether that was 
. so, I do not know, but I can certainly 
vouch for the fact that to certain un- 
sympathetic spirits his sufferings were a 
source of great amusement. Such are 
the make-weights of a campaign in the 
Low Countries. 
I do not know whether other people 
notice it too, but to me it certainly seems 
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that one gets frightfully callous and 
case-hardened as the fighting goes on. 
For example, the other day I had a man 
hit by a bullet who died shortly before 
dusk. We were then occupying some 
trenches from which we were ordered to 
advance in conformity with a general 
forward movement, but before we left 
them we buried this poor chap in a 
portion of the trench, breaking down a 
piece of the wall to cover him decently. 
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After forming up to move off, we had 
orders to stand fast, and eventually at 
dark were told to hang on where we had 
been all day. I utilised the night to 
deepen and improve my trenches, cutting 
small runways between one section and 
another to prevent men getting hit next 
day under fire. Moving about amongst 
the men as they worked, I was suddenly 
greeted with the remark: “ Beg your 
pardon, sir, there’s a dead man here,” 
and going to look, found that some of 
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The next day we got into a biggish 
show and amongst others I was hit and 
eventually sent home. It is impossible 
to describe how kind and sympathetic 
men are to an officer whom they think 
has been badly hurt. I was tied up at 


once and put under cover, several men 
coming to speak to me to see if I was 
all right, one kind chap even going so 
far as to produce from his haversack a 
most cherished pear which he insisted 
upon my sharing. They all assured me 
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the men had uncovered the feet of the 
poor chap we had only buried a few 
hours earlier. Ordinarily such an occur- 
rence would have seemed to me almost 
sacrilegious, and indeed then it seemed 
rather horrible, but all I said was: 
“Very well then, cut your V a little 
deeper and cover his feet again.’”’ Of 
course the thing was done quite unin- 
tentionally, but it seemed to me rather 
ghastly that the poor chap could not be 
left in peace even after he was dead. 


that things were going Al and that I 
was not to bother myself, as they could 
carry on just as well without me —a 
remark which to the uninitiated might 
savour of cruel criticism, but which I 
am sure was meant in the utmost kind- 
liness of spirit. I was able to get about 
again after a bit and found the men 
firing away as steadily and methodically 
as if we were on the ranges at home, my 
company sergeant-major in particular 
having accounted for seven Germans in 
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succession and, after a pause, for two 
more, after which the Germans had a 
turn and broke his fingers for him. 

In due course I reached a field ambu- 
lance and was sent down in a hospital 
train which was in charge of a most 
charming Irish doctor, who insisted on 
every patient having a glass of port or 
champagne in order, as he expressed it, 
to keep their spirits up—quite an un- 
necessary precaution, as everybody’s 
spirits had risen sky-high the moment 
the strain of fighting was removed. He 
walked down the train with a bottle and 
glass behind his back to conceal it from 


the eagle eye of the nursing sister in 
charge of the carriage, and whenever he 
saw her coming, darted like a fox into 
the nearest berth, saying as he did 
so, “‘ Wait a shake until she wouldn’t 
see me!” The effect was most 
amusing. 

In course of time I arrived home and 
can only speak in terms of the utmost 
gratitude for all the care and attention 
lavished. on the wounded from the 
moment they are hit, the like of which 
all old soldiers will join with me in 
agreeing has never been seen in any 
campaign before. 
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COUNTRY-SIDE 


AT SENTRY-GO 


BY WILFRED DUKE MELLERSH 


“‘ But Iam a man of the common kind ; 
I see no fiercer sight 
Than the old hawthorn at sentry-go, 
And the glow-worm’s cresset light ;”’ 


Tuus Mr. St. John Lucas, six years 
ago, in his New Poems” poetically 
expressed the experience of the man in 
the street of a small Berkshire village, — 
of the hale, upright, keen-eyed shepherd, 
just descended from the Downs, of the 
sun-scorched, begrimed carter home from 
his day of toil in the harvested field: 
aye, but, nowadays they do see fiercer 
sights and scenes conjuring up even visions 
of terrible fights,—those processions of fleets 
of new “‘ W.D.” motor-lorries thundering 
through the erstwhile peaceful street, 
shaking to their very foundations 
the plastered and thatched cottages, 
rumbling along at a quick, steady, all- 
devouring pace, clouding with dust the 
laundried clothes on the line, scattering 
tumultuously on each side of the way 
the feeding ducks and basking chicken. 


No; to no fiercer sight have their 
eyes been used than that patrol of lonely 
hawthorn-trees, by them through all 
their lives viewed from the village street, 
marching up the grey flanks of the 
combes to the wind-scoured Ridgeway 
on the crest of the Downs: denuded 
now is the village of its native young 
and powerful blood ; the old shepherd, 
the bent carter, have empty chairs in their 
little cottages, for Gar’ge and Will’um, 
their sons, are in the Royal Berks;— 
where they are at the moment their 
parents do not know: occasionally 
official printed postcards are delivered 
by the rural postman on his regular 
round, and they know their sons are 
well; their country already knew that 
they were doing well,—right well. 

What a tide of excitement courses 
through the cottages when news arrives ! 
Shepherds and carters and ploughmen 
wag their beards over their blue and 
white beer-mugs down at the St. George 
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and Dragon when anything fresh is 
heard of the lads of the village; both 
Mrs. Hilder and Mrs. Huggins discover 
that they have a common mission to the 
local grocery-store, for a halfpenny bar 
of soap maybe or a bit of flannel to clean 
up their cottage floors; Edith and 
Emily, whose hearts, though united in 
friendship, are yet separately centred on 
different sections of the same unit, and 
that unit is not now in England, they 
meet and with eyes, happily moist, weep 
and compare notes; even the tiny 
toddlers assume a still more militant 
mien, their martial drums beat more 
loudly, their fluttering flags are held 
more gaily aloft. They have heard of 
their big brothers now;—those war- 
pictures in the weekly papers convey 
even to their little minds, now that the 
postcards have come, something more 
tangible, something more arresting than 
those pictures conveyed before. 

At Sentry-go, above the village, on 
the grey hill side is the old hawthorn, 
solitary and silent. From a common 
root spring seven stems ;—not the seven 
centuries of his life ; dared we draw the 
saw across the oldest vigorous stem we 
might attain an insight into his antiquity. 
The stems intertwine, the one about the 
other and each about all, Medusa-like, 
mighty, intercoiling tentacles ; those in 
vigorous growth, in spite of their years, 
still dependent on or supported by 
stems which ages ago have perished and 
are decaying ; and the thorn-tree slow- 
growing yet more slowly decays. The 
still vigorous stems interlace their 
branches and twigs aloft, happy hunting 
haunts of the tit tribe,—the black-cap, 
the blue and the long-tail tit; a tree- 
climber, working his way upwards, 
crawls around and conceals himself on 
the underside of a strong growing bough ; 
the decaying trunk shows evidence of the 
late and frequent visit of the woodpecker 
and his probing industry; a mistle- 
thrush dashes out from the tree-top and 
his flight coincides with a cascade of 
red berries. 
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It is the Summer of St. Luke, patron 
Saint of painters, and all Nature this 
gorgeous October morning has furnished 
a lavishly rich and varied palette,— 
ripening scarlet hips and haws, green 
leaves and bronze and those of gold 
lazily dropping in the noon-tide heat 
and the soft slow breeze, mantling and 
gilding the gray-growing grass, the 
harvest of the hoar-frost and rimy dew 
which at sunrise whitened the sward. 
At Sentry-go he stands, twisted and 
bent: the throw of his branches and 
the shining nakedness of his armour of 
bark show clearly that the windward 
side is the quarter on which he has been 
most furiously assailed by the gales 
scouring the Downland crest; wind- 
swept by the screaming sou’-wester, he 
has drawn in his branches on that side 
and to leeward has thrown out a canopy 
of matted boughs ;—storm swept but not 
storm broken they hang down, protect- 
ing moss and lichen, green and grey, 
holding closely to his side. Solidly 
rooted he stands, grimly defying the 
gales, gaining strength year by year 
from the furious battery; and so has 
he stood through a campaign of countless 
centuries on the bank of the Ridgeway; 
old when flint-men waged their inter- 
tribal conflicts he gave them shelter and 
cover ; marked, too, the hurried passings 
of the Britons’ flocks and herds; was 
aroused by the steady tramp of the 
Roman cohorts; formed the citadel in 
the feuds fought around his lonely height 
between Saxons and Danes; and saw 
Cavalier in pursuit of Roundhead and 
Cromwellians at the Royalist heels along 
and across the Downland stretching all 
around him. To-day he gravely looks 
down from his hill station at the little 
Berkshire village railway station guarded 
by lads from Lancashire. Patrolling the 
railway, with rifle on shoulder and red 
flag in belt, is one of the detachment. 
Rifle in hand with bayonet fixed on the 
village railway bridge stands erect 
another lad from Lancashire. He, too, 
is at Sentry-go. 
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“But I am a man of the common 
kind,” and, as a civilian, with caution 
must I approach the khaki-clad sentry 
on guard against the railway-bridge 
parapet pasted with Proclamations and 
printed Police Notices. Two more men 
in khaki tramp up the incline of the 
bridge from the village,—the one tunic- 
less is in shirt sleeves, the other, belt-less, 
carries stripes on his tunic sleeves ; 
together they afford a providential relief 
and an entry of easy assurance into our 
friendly enemy’s camp. And anxious 


Privates B. and C. are respectively a 
gas stoker and a butcher’s assistant, both 
hailing from Lancaster—and all from 
the North Country: suggestive of its 
moors and breezes and brews is the rich, 
long-drawn burr of their dialect, in- 
cisively sharp but modulated in broad 
rolling vowels, so foreign to the 
Southron’s ears that at first it is difficult 
to follow the conversation. Now they 
are of the 5th Battalion, The King’s Own 
Royal Lancaster Regiment, often called 
“The Lions” from their regimental 
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are they for a chat; and a pipe-full of 
tobacco for those off duty does not go 
amiss, while permission is accorded to 
the taking of a picture of the private on 
Sentry-go. 

Whence come these men doing their 
country’s work in guarding the Great 
Western Railway, and what was their 
work in civilian life? The sergeant 
is a cotton overlooker in North 
Lancashire, and he on guard a platelayer 
on the Furness Railway at Carnforth ; 


badge: other distinctions the regiment 
has, the mode of prefacing commands, 
the toast in mess not of “The King” 
but “The Duke of Lancaster.” 
From the busy hives of the North 
have they come, from towns of toiling 
thousands, to guard the narrow thread 
of railway drawn through a sleepy 
Berkshire village, to protect and patrol 
by day and by night the steel rails and 
the bridges, over which vestibule express 
trains thunder on their way to Taunton, 
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Exeter, and Plymouth, and long-drawn- 
out waggons of coal rattle by from 
Cardiff, Swansea, and Newport. Nineteen 
is the number of rifles told off to guard 
the village railway station, the highway 
bridge and the three other bridges 
crossing the stretch of permanent way 
under their patrol, and all very fit and 
hard these men look and feel. They 
wake fresh and keen, so different from 
those days when they turned out of 
mornings to go to the mill or the factory, 
they tell us. “‘ Yes, the duties are a bit 
monotonous at times; but in that field 
yonder we kick a football about, and 
then the gentlemen in the village 
they send us baccy and other things, 
and one of them has sent us a goat 
—a Nanny goat. We have trimmed 
her up and we brush and comb her 
every day; we call her the regimental 
pet and we think of dyeing her red, white, 
and blue! Yes, it is pretty country 


around here, but not so grand as up 
Lancaster way,—no, sir, not so fine as 


the valley of the Lune. Yes, sir, I was 
countrybred and knew a deal bit about 
the country before I went into the town 
for better wages.” 

That waggon with the yellow board 
painted with the Regiment’s name, its 
unit and its number, just crossing over 
the bridge, that is the forage waggon off 
to bring up the lop and top of timber 
which has been felled—they want the 
wood badly for the kitchen and for the 
fires when the nights are cold. And it 
is cold on the watch from midnight to 
dawn, and precious dull, too—only an 
occasional belated motor car, the regular 
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motor mail about midnight and, of 
course, the passing trains and occasionally 
an officer’s surprise visit. Weird noises 
are heard at night, the hooting of the 
owls, the fox around the henroost, the 
call of the night-birds—‘ made us a bit 
jumpy when we first came ; but it isn’t 
true that one of us let loose at Farmer 
Richards’ old moke one night when he 
put his head over the gate to see what 
we were a-doing. Yes, I see those two 
rooks right up in the sky—almost out of 
sight, they are—lor’ how they dotwist and 
turn about!” And they do, swooping 
and diving and circling and then rapidly 
mounting and towering to obtain position 
for another downward dash—an aerial 
combat suggestive of those aeroplane 
battles under Continental skies. 

And the long flat slabs of smoke lying 
low in the evening mists and the blazing 
quitch fires call up scenes of Belgian 
harvest fields trampled, black and burn- 
ing—ah, so remote from this quiet scene ! 
Yet this evening those rabbits quietly 
feeding by the russet hedgerow in yon 
green meadow have posted their guard 
alert to give the alarm; the cock 
partridge stands perched on a prominent 
lump of clay in the plough field across 
the road, sentinel with head erect ; the 
whistling starlings have an outlook on 
the top masts of the pear tree on which 
they are foraging; even that cloud of 
rooks on the uplands as they finish their 
final feed for the day have their patrols ; 
and that old pollarded oak-tree, the Mark 
Oak,—defining the Parish boundary,— 
still is, as he has been since Saxon days, 
on Sentry-go. 
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BY J. M. DODINGTON 


Tue Purchasing Officer glanced at old 
Henry Vyse, once able seaman, now casual 
labourer, as he drew a bucketful of water 
from the well and poured it into the 
trough before the eagerly expectant 
horses. ‘‘ Why, Henry,” he said, ‘‘what’s 
the matter with your face?” For the 
old fellow’s right cheek was tremendously 
swollen. 

“ A—ah, sir, it be the toothache. 
Cruel bad, ’er be.” 

“Why don’t you have it out ? Screw 
up your courage, man, and go to the 
dentist. It’s the only way.” 

A—ah, sir, ’tain’t that. I’ve a-been 
to the dentis’. ‘Stop ’er,’ I ses, ‘ for ’er 
do hurt I something cruel.’ ”’ 

“ «Tut, tut, no good a-stoppin’ of ’er,’ 
ses ’e, ‘ yer must ’ave ’er out.’ ”’ 

““* Noa, that I woan’t,’ I ses, ‘ for 
it’s like this, du ’ee see: I wants to go 
back aboard my ship and git a whack 
at they theer Jarmin twoads. But they 


woan’t take I at no price if so be my 
tooth be gwoan. So, stop ’er,’ I ses.” 


““* Nonsense,’ ses ’e. ‘’Er ‘ll hurt 
twenty times wuss if I stop ’er,’ ’e ses, 
‘for there be a abbysis at root of ’er,’ 
‘e ses.” 

““Never you mind that. Stop ’er,’ 
ses I. ‘ For they woan’t gie I a chanst 
at they theer Jarmin varmints if ’er be 
gwoan. Stop ’er.’”’ 

“And at the long last ’e did stop ’er. 
But, gorramitty, ‘er do hurt cruel!” 

The Officer looked compassionately at 
the figure before him—at the bent back, 
the legs twisted up with rheumatism. 
“Do you think they'll take you back 
into the Service, Henry?” he asked, 
gently. 

“ A—ah, that they will, sir, never ’ee 
fear. For I arlways did my dooty and 
I knaws my wark well. A—ah, they’ll 
take I right nuff. I be aff to Portsmouth 
to-morrer marnin’ to settle the job.” 
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But on the morning of the next day 
but one Vyse, his brows dark with wrath, 
was waiting at the Purchasing Officer’s 
door as that gentleman was setting out 
on his daily round. 

“Hallo, Henry, back from Ports- 
mouth, then ? ” 

“ A—ah.” Vyse looked up into the 
Officer’s face. In his blue eyes was the 
pitiful expression of a hurt child. ‘They 
woan’t take I, sir,” he said, with 
trembling lip. 

“ Thought you over age, was that it ?” 

A—ah. But ’twarn’t so much the 
age as they theer dodblarsted legs o’ 
mine!” And the old fellow cast a 
glance of wrathful scorn upon his twisted 
nether limbs. ‘‘‘ Ain’t fit for sarvice,’ 
ses they. ‘Ho, ain’t they neither ? 
Just gie I a chanst and I’ll show ’ee arl 
about that,’ ses I.” 

“ But they wudn’t listen to reason, not 
they, the ” And here, sad to relate, 
the Jack Tar’s language rose to such 


lurid heights as may not be recorded. 


“ That'll do, man—that’ll do!” 
With some difficulty the Purchasing 
Officer succeeded in stemming the 
torrent. ‘‘ You must just keep on at 
your job with me, then, and serve your 
King and Country that way. The 
sounder you keep the horses’ legs the 
better you'll be making up to them for 
the want of your own, d’ye see ? ”’ 

Vyse shook his head mournfully, but 
presently he stooped and ran his hand 
down the firm foreleg of the animal next 
to him. When he again raised his face 
a faint ray of cheer had broken through 
the shadows on his brow. 

From that day his attentions to his 
charges redoubled. Early and late he 
waited upon the squads which passed 
through his hands, feeding, watering, 
grooming. But all too soon came the 
hour when the stream of mounts 
diminished — died away to a feeble 
trickle. 

“Tm afraid, Henry, we’ve stripped 
this part of the country clean,” said the 
Purchasing Officer with a sigh. ‘ I wish 


we could get nine or ten more chargers, 
but I fear it is impossible.” 

The old man stood for a few minutes: 
silently contemplating the far purple 
outline of the Purbeck Hills; then 
he turned to his employer, a curious, 
knowing look twinkling in his keen blue 
eyes. ‘‘’Bain’t so sure o’ that, sir. 
Seems to me there be some horses abroad. 
in these here parts what no one don’t 
know about, ezackly.”’ 

“What d’ ye mean ? ”’ 

“Well, sir, twas Tommy Fudge, the 
baker, what was up the other marnin’” 
a-lightin’ of his oven fire. Turrible early 
*twas, about three ’i the marnin’, and he 
did hear the clatter o’ hoofs on the road. 
outside, and he ran to the dure. Dark 
twas, turrible dark, surelee—but 
Tommy ses he be ready to take his. 
Bible oath as how ’twas nine or ten 
horses a-passin’ by. Some swab a-hidin’ 
them away from his King and country, 
sir—that’s what Tommy Fudge du 
think.” 

“But how could that be, Vyse? I’ve 
accounted for every horse upon my 
lists.” 

‘‘ A—ah, that be true, sir—but what if 
*twere horses vrom some other part bein” 
smuggled away in our country ? Turrible 
lonely places here, sure ’nuff—plenty 0” 
hidie-holes.”’ 

“ Hum-m-m.” The Purchasing Officer 
walked away from the colloquy with his 
henchman, gravely pondering. Suddenly 
a recollection flashed through his mind. 
“ Jove! Can it be?” he cried, coming 
to a dead stop in the middle of the road. 
Little by little he recalled the story he 
had heard: A German nobleman, long. 
a resident by choice in this country, had 
returned to his native land about a 
fortnight before the war broke out. No 
one had seen him go, certainly no one 
had seen his establishment depart ; yet 
when mobilisation began and the local 
Purchasing Officer rode over to the stable 
in expectation of a rich haul, he found 
it empty! That the staff had likewise 
disappeared into the ewigkeit was the 
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less surprising in that they, for the most 
part, shared their master’s nationality. 
But the horses—where were they ? 
Echo answered, ‘ Where?” And 
throughout the county the word was 
still re-echoing. Could they have been 
sent through into this lonely land of 
Dorset—been hidden away in some 
remote hollow of its rolling downs ? 
“Tl keep my eyes open, anyhow,” 
was the outcome of the Purchasing 
Officer’s cogitations. And: ‘“ You keep 


sir, see if I doan’t!”’ he declared each 


-day with undiminished hopefulness. 


At last there came a morning when at 
earliest streak of dawn the Purchasing 
Officer was aroused from his slumbers 
by the sharp tinkle-tinkle of a handful 
of gravel thrown against his window- 
pane. He leapt from bed and, running 
to the casement, looked down upon the 
face of Henry Vyse—a face transfigured, 
cheeks flushed, eyes shining, youth 
miraculously restored. “Got ’en!” 


TWELVE OF THE FORTY 


a sharp look-out, Henry ; 
can’t get wind of any of those horses of 


see if you 
Tommy Fudge’s,” 
met the old sailor. 

Vyse laid a stubby forefinger along his 
nose and his left eyelid quivered gently. 

During the weeks that followed, the 
Dorset heath-croppers got to know the 
old fellow well. At dewy eve he quitted 
his thatched cottage on the outskirts of 
the little town; at early morn he 
returned, weary and aching in body but 
undaunted in spirit. “I'll have ’en yet, 


he said, when next he 


The hoarse whisper floated up to the 
Officer’s ears. 

With a stifled exclamation that gentle- 
man withdrew his head, and five minutes 
later was standing on the lawn by his 
henchman’s side. 

“ Bes’ git out motor, sir.” 

Ten minutes more, and as the sun was 
rising in a flood of golden light master 
and man were speeding along the 
straight, white road into the heart of 
the hills. 


Have to leave ’er here, sir.’”” Master 
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and man jumped out and took a winding 
track upwards. 

In a fold of the downs was a lonely 
little farm ; a still lonelier old barn was 
a field’s length behind it. ‘“‘ Look ’ee, 
sir, look ’ee!’’ The Officer peered in 
through the chinks of the dilapidated 
door and beheld ten of the most magnifi- 
cent horses he had ever clapped eyes 
upon. Locked up in darkness for three 
weeks, badly fed, shockingly neglected, 
up to the hocks in filth—nothing could 
conceal their superb proportions. 

“ By Jove!” The Officer drew a long 
breath as he turned to Vyse. “‘ Stop 
here while I fetch the police with the 
impressment order. If anyone attempts 
to touch them 4 

“ By Gorramitty, I'll blaw ‘is head 
aff!” cried the old man with flaming 
eyes. 


This operation might have been 


attended with some difficulty, seeing 
that his only weapon was a stout cudgel. 


But in the hand of a resolute Jack Tar 
it would probably have proved a 
sufficiently persuasive argument. At 
any rate, the pallid individual who 
presently emerged from the farmhouse 
showed no disposition whatever to dis- 
pute it, and when, a little later, the 
motor-car returned bearing the majesty 
of the law, he hastened to make a clean 
breast of what he called ‘“‘ the job.” 
Yes ; the horses were the property of 
the Count. Yes; they had _ been 
smuggled through by road at a time 


when mobilisation was going on, and 
the roads were everywhere full of horses, 
therefore they had passed unnoticed. 
Yes; they had been locked away for 
two or three weeks. Rough on them ? 
Well, yes—the individual shrugged his 
shoulders. 

The Count—yes; he had gone back 
to Germany. Yes; he supposed the 
game was up. For himself he was only 
acting under instructions, had no idea 
of aiding and abetting the King’s enemies 
—the very last man on earth who would 
do such an ignoble deed, etc., etc. 


* * * * * 


“ Four and four makes eight, an’ four 
makes twelve Vyse leant over the 
gate and gloatingly contemplated the 
rescued ones as they revelled in their 
new and luxurious quarters. He pointed 
his stubby forefinger round the circle of 
clean, shapely limbs: ‘‘ Ten times four 
makes forty. Forty on ’em, forty o’ the 
very best! A proper sight better than 
they dod-blarsted two o’ mine, ain’t 
they, sir?”’ and he contemptuously 
slapped his twisted lower members. 
“ Arl I ’opes an’ trusts is as ’ow our 
orficers rides every wan o’ they into 
Berlin. But that wold varmint o’ a 
Hemperor he woant be there to see. 
Noa, not he—for ’e’ll ’ave skedaddled 
lang afore that, you bet yer butes, sir! 
Forty to two—’tain’t a bad exchange, 
be it, sir? Haw-haw-haw! I carn’t 
’elp a-laffin’. Forty to two!” 
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THE SIBERIAN EXPRESS. 


MONGOLIAN FRONTIER SOUTH OF BAIKAL 


THE AWAKENING OF RUSSIA 


THE TRANS-SIBERIAN AND WHAT IT MEANS 


MOSCOW 


BY T. F. LEGARD 


PERHAPS at this moment, of the countries 
engaged in the struggle in Europe, it is 
Russia that is mostly arresting the 
attention of all thinking people. 
Steadily, if slowly, for the last hundred 
years she has been marching forward, 
and now we see in her immense empire 
the dawn of a future surpassing in 
possibilities anything as yet achieved 
in the world; the coming into its own 
of an energetic, deeply emotional and 
spiritual race, whose ventures in the 
realms of music, literature, and art 
promise to be no less stupendous than 
its political achievements. 

If one were asked how best to obtain 
a knowledge and a lasting impression 
of Imperial Russia in a limited space of 
time, the answer must unhesitatingly be 
“by the Trans-Siberian.” It is the 


empire’s main artery ; the chain binding 
together the whole country, its outlying 
dependencies, and its diverse peoples ; 
the shaft, so to speak, to the mine of 
inexhaustible wealth which the empire 
is; the highway to Russia’s ambitions 
—it is anything metaphorical you like 


to represent it to be. One has but to 
turn to the map of Asia and to read the 
sparse accounts given to us by travellers 
in the East, and in particular in Mongolia, 
in order to understand this. In every 
direction from this great artery branch 
lines are built and building, east, west 
south, north, to link up Russia’s vast 
possessions and extend her influence still 
further afield. For though she received 
a check at the hands of Japan in 
Manchuria and Korea, it was only a 
check, and it is but a matter of time 
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OF RUSSIA 


FOOD STALL AT TARTARSKAIA, SIBERIA 


before she absorbs Mongolia, of months 
perhaps, before she is installed in 
Constantinople — Czargrad, as_ the 
Russian press is already referring to 
it—and Asia Minor. The good under- 
standing with England, properly fostered 
by far-seeing statesmen on both sides, 
should pave the way to a final and 
friendly settlement at the end of the 
present war. An _ eventual struggle 
between the two empires is by no means 


inevitable, as some think, and already 
the beginning of an understanding in 
Russia of England and English rule, 
and of a slower and less imaginative 
understanding in England of Russia and 
Russian character, is of good omen for 
the future peace of the world. 


The journey across Siberia can 
scarcely be called swift. The trains 
rarely exceed the speed of twenty-five 
miles an hour, but for this reason the 


journey is all the more attractive and 
comfortable, and one can pursue any 
occupation with the same facility as 
though one were sitting at home. More- 
over the slowness of travel enables one 
more fully to appreciate the scenery, 
and never was scenery more diverse 
than that which one travels over in the 
course of the 5,400 mile journey across 
the whole continent of Asia and part of 
Europe. The trains, too, are luxurious, 
the only drawback perhaps being the 
fact that the washing facilities are 
divided between two compartments 
containing two people each, so that one 
is constrained often to make a pre- 
posterously early rise in order to forestall 
one’s neighbours. Harmless, indeed 
friendly, as they may be during the 
rest of the day, in the early morning 
they become bitterest enemies to be 
outmanceuvred at all costs. 
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TCHITA, SIBERIA 
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Starting from Vladivostock — “ the 
Lord of the East ’—one travels for four 
days in the same train as far as Irkoutsk, 
and there a clean replica of one’s train 
is awaiting one, drawn up on the other 
side of the platform to continue the 
remaining six days of the journey on to 
Moscow. 

In winter there is no doubt that the 
perpetual snow makes this journey 
decidedly dreary, and of course the 
cold outside is only less trying than the 
overheated atmosphere of the train ; but 
it is difficult to convey fully an idea of 


In North Manchuria the country is 
wild beyond description, and even well 
on into summer the snow lies about in 
patches. In Siberia the forest pre- 
dominates until one reaches Irkoutsk, 
and here snow mountains and wooded 
hills reflected in the rapid Angara and 
in the still depths of Lake Baikal—itself 
as large as the whole of Scotland or the 
State of Maine—with its patches of 
alternate water and dazzling ice-fields, 
make up a picture not easily forgotten. 
But if the more virgin parts of the 
country are beautiful, the same cannot 
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TYPICAL FOREST SCENERY NEAR NIJNIOUDINSK 


the beauty and vastness of the scenery 
in summer. For mile after mile, for 
day after day it may be, one traverses 
a flat plain populated solely by scurrying 
marmots, hemmed in on the horizon by 
low hills of an intense blue; or for the 
same space of time one’s vision is 
bounded by forests—birch, larch, and 
pine, pine, larch, and birch—with here 
and there green glades starred with 
myriads of flowers. Sometimes it 
happens that the engine of the Siberian 
“Express becomes overheated, and 
the train is brought to a standstill. On 
an evening in May few things are more 
delightful than one of these impromptu 
halts in the depths of the forest, through 
which one may wander at will, though 
the train often starts again so suddenly 
and with so little warning that one some- 
times has difficulty in catching it again. 


be said of the districts that have been 
brought under the influence of “civiliza- 
tion.”’” The great towns one passes, 
Irkoutsk, Krasnoiarsk, Mariinsk, Omsk, 
are not inviting, and the banks of the 
great rivers, the Angara, the Irtish, the 
Yenesei, the Ob, the Volga, are 
singularly destitute of charm ; yet these 
towns become fascinating when one looks 
ahead into the future, into “ the dark 
abysm of time,’ and reflects on what 
they will some day be, situated as they 
are on these colossal waterways, many 
of them over a thousand miles in length, 
and surrounded by some of the richest 
black soil in the world. 

Since its conquest by the Russians 
(1558-1600) Siberia has made slow but 
steady progress. At first chiefly a penal 
settlement, it has gradually become one 
of the most agricultural and productive 
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quarters of the globe. It yields quanti- 
ties of corn and dairy produce, and the 
butter trade will attain much greater 
proportions when more scientifically 
taken in hand. In addition to those of 
Siberia the resources of Manchuria, 
Mongolia, Russian Turkestan, Persia, 
all of which the Siberian railway taps, 
are immeasurable, and with an outlet 
into the Mediterranean, and an ice-free 


rule are not due to Slav but to German 
influence. The true Russians are a 
kindly, sympathetic race, illiterate and 
therefore somewhat bigoted perhaps 
among the lower classes, but, except for 
a few isolated incidents, one meets with 
nothing but consideration and courtesy 
at the hands of the officials and people 
in general. One is struck by the diversity 
of types throughout the long journey. 


EMIGRANTS AT KRASNOIARSK 


port on the Pacific, the potential wealth 
of the Russian Empire cannot be 
estimated. 

The crying need of Siberia to-day is 
men. The Russian government offers 
facilities for immigrants from Russia, 
but unfortunately many of these return 
home when they have made what they 
consider fortunes, and their ideas are 
not grandiose. The Russian people have 
been much abused, but it can safely be 
said that the worst features of Russian 
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In the far East, as is to be expected, the 
Chinese prevail, but as one penetrates 
westwards, these give way more and 
more to Russians with a leavening of 
Mongols, Tartars, Urinkai, Kurds and 
Khirgiz, the Russians being naturally 
in much greater numbers the nearer one 
gets to Russia proper, though all the 
big towns are almost exclusively Russian 
settlements. 

Before reaching the Urals the country 
becomes flat, and uninteresting except 
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for the richness of the soil. Farms are 
few and far between, and the towns, 


chiefly agricultural in nature and aspect, 
are not prepossessing. In the Urals the 
scenery is delightful, and this part of 
the country, with its forests, mountains 
and lakes, has often been compared to 


SOME MORE EMIGRANTS 


Switzerland. Once across the Urals, 
Russia, it must be confessed, from Ufa 
to Moscow conveys a desolate impression. 
The view consists, according to the time 
of year, of endless fields of snow, freshly- 
ploughed land, or crops, without a fence 
or a division for hundreds of miles, and 


SIBERIAN SETTLEMENT 
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scarcely a tree is to be seen between the 
Volga and the Oka. 

To the casual traveller it does not 
seem possible to speak of Russia without 
mention of Moscow. Though politically 
it plays a subordinate part to Petrograd, 
it is commercially and spiritually, as well 
as geographically, the centre and capital 
of the Russian dominions. It epitomizes 


Slavdom. Its cyclopean walls, its 
medieval towers and ramparts, the 


golden domes and white minarets of its 
sacred Kremlin, mark a blend of the 
East and of the West, just as the Slav 
would seem to be the link between the 
spirit of the East and the spirit of the 
West. To understand what “ Imperial ”’ 
Russia means, the ten days’ journey from 


MOSCOW 


THE FAMOUS POKROVSKY CATHEDRAL OR CATHEDRAL OF VASSILI BLAJENNOI BUILT BY 


IVAN THE TERRIBLE IN THE 16TH CENTURY 


Russia. It is the heart of Russia. From 
it pulsates the life of the whole empire. 
It stands at the junction of six important 
highways of commerce, and all the 
railways converge on it. Though of no 
very ancient date, being first mentioned 
in Russian history in 1147, its 
architecture gives one the idea of great 
age, and is on the whole typical of 


B2 


Vladivostock to Moscow is of swift and 
startling assistance, and to get a com- 
prehensive idea of the mother-country, 
and of the future opening before the 
Slav race, a visit to Moscow is essential. 
It is difficult for the admirers of Russia, 
of her inexhaustible resources both 
human, material, and spiritual, of her 
steady, persistent advance in the face 
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of enormous difficulties, to find words in 
which to convey adequately all that he 
feels. The indifferent or anti-Russian 
individual will find much food for 
contemplation if he visits the regions 
above-named, even were he in total 
ignorance of such men as Tolstoy, 
Dostoyevsky, Tchaikovsky, Turgenev, 
Verestchagin—to mention but a few. 
Thoroughly to appreciate a country one 
must needs travel in it however, and it 


can be wagered that apart from the 
insanely biassed who can see nothing 
worthy of admiration outside their own 
land no one who has followed the 
thin track from the Pacific to the Baltic, 
and spent a few thoughtful hours in 
Moscow, can remain unmoved at the 
spectacle which Holy Russia presents 
to-day in her struggle with the cruel, 
narrow, despotic race of Prussian 
Junkers. 


RAMPARTS OF MOSCOW. 


SAVIOUR’S GATE ON LEFT 
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ON THE MARCH 


The Commandant (F. A. M. Webster, late R.F.A.T.) and the Adjutant (C. Earp, late Roughriders, on the grey horse) 
leading the Battalion in column of route 


THE ARMY FOR HOME DEFENCE 


BY ‘‘ A COMMANDANT ” 


Photographs by Sport and General Press Agency 


IT is a curious thing how true is that 
hackneyed old expression “ History 
always repeats itself,’”’ but true it is. 
The eternal cycle rolls relentlessly on 


through the eons of time. Long ago, 
in ages veiled by the mists of time, 
the prow of the invader’s galley as it 
heaved into sight over the edge of the 
horizon called forth the warning cry of 
the sentinel or lit the beacon fire on 
every hill, sending the good-man of the 
house feeling for his weapons, while his 
strong sons girded up their loins to fight 
and strapped the war harness on their 
brawny limbs, swift to take up arms at 
the clarion call of duty, giving up all, 
willingly, ungrudgingly, that we might 


enjoy the goodly heritage of the Seven 
Seas their valour has earned for us. 
Theirs it was to make the gift ; ours it 
is to keep it. 

It is over a hundred years since last 
our island shores were threatened and 
women started from their uneasy sleep 
thinking to hear the tramp of the 
invading hordes already at their doors. 
To-day the scarce-heard echo of the 
battle shock comes to us across that 
narrow strip of blue sea, the Straits of 
Dover, and we have been told that a 
raid upon our land is not altogether an 
utter impossibility. Does Drake turn in 
his resting place yet, listening to the first 
reverberent notes of his resonant drum ? 
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Over a hundred years ago our fore- 
fathers, good yeomen all, rushed to arms 
at the first hint that our shores were 
threatened. 

In 1793 when France declared war 
upon England, Volunteer and Yeomanry 
Corps sprang up in many parts, and a 
year later these corps were put on a 
proper footing,their officers commissioned 
and pay at Regular Army rates granted 
at such time as the Volunteers should 
“‘ assemble and march in case of invasion 
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enrolled with the least possible delay. 
Instructions were issued to corps in 
coast counties as to how the enemy’s 
progress was to be harassed and im- 
peded. In 1804 an Act was passed 
consolidating and amending all previous 
Acts, and Regulations for the formation 
of Volunteer Corps were issued by the 
War Office. 

It is interesting to note that the Act 
of 1804 has never been repealed and 
would, subject to the provisions of an 


DIGGING THEMSELVES IN 


The proper use of the pick and shovel play an important part in modern warfare. Company Commander H. F. Joyce 
(late 25th County of London (Cyclist) Battalion) is here seen instructing ‘‘ B ”” Company in entrenching 


or riot”; they were also subject to 
military discipline by Act of Parliament. 
This Act, however, expired with the 
Peace of Amiens, but in 1802, when 
invasion by a French army with 
Napoleon at the head seemed imminent 
a fresh Act was passed to authorise the 
recruiting of Yeomanry and Volunteer 
Corps to resist the threatened invasion ; 
nor was the appeal in vain, for 400,000 
men, of every station in life, were 


Act of 1901, apply to the Yeomanry if 
raised to-day. 

From aforetime the service of Volun- 
teers has been suspiciously accepted and 
permission for their formation grudg- 
ingly accorded; but just as it was a 
hundred years or more ago, so it is 
to-day, where 400,000 men took up arms 
to face Napoleon, nearly that number 
of citizen soldiers have volunteered 
to serve with the Expeditionary Force 
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on the Continent against the conscript 
legions of the Kaiser, while behind— 
a last line of defence—stand over a 
million men rapidly being trained for 
war—men bodily fit but who through 
age or some unsurmountable reason are 
unable to take their place in the ranks 
of either the Regular Army or the 
Territorial Force. 

These are men who work hard in 
factory, field, and office day by day, but 
still do not care to pass their spare time 
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of them. From the very first time they 
stand on the parade ground and hear 
the sergeant-major bark out “ ’Shun!” 
they seem to stiffen up and grow taller, 
and unconsciously they fall into step as 
the recruit squad moves off to its first 
instructional drill. 

One man told me the other day, “‘ You 
know I’ve played golf and cricket for 
years to keep myself fit, but I’ve never 
felt so well as since you put me on to 
physical drill and trench digging,” and 


MUSKETRY INSTRUCTION 


Recruits being taught the correct 


in idle amusement, playing games them- 
selves or watching the hirelings besporting 
themselves in the mud—men who are 
keen enough on sport in peace time, but 
~ who in the hour of Britain’s need prefer 
to learn how to handle rifle, pick and 
shovel. 

Perhaps the most amazing thing is the 
way men of 50 and 60 who have never 
done a day’s military duty in their lives 
_ take to soldiering; just like ducks to 
, water, it seems to come natural to most 


prone position and the importance of keeping the sight upright 


then he walked away stealthily fingering 
a bicep which had grown an inch or so 
recently. 

At the head of the movement is Lord 
Desborough, with General Sir O’Moore 
Creagh, V.C., as Military Adviser, and 
Mr. Percy Harris, L.C.C., as Secretary 
of the Governing Body known as the 
Central Association of Volunteer Training 
Corps ; and Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, who 
I believe formed one of the first of these 
corps in the country, is a Vice-President. 
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What this movement means may well 
be realised when it is stated that at the 
time of writing there are upwards of 
10,000 corps in the country with over a 
million men in the ranks. True, these 
corps are mostly infantry, for cavalry 
and artillery are almost entirely out of 
the question owing to the difficulty of 
obtaining horses or munitions of war. 
Many corps, however, have their own 
transport arrangements already made, 
should necessity arise. 

The terms under which our services 
have been accepted are not too en- 
couraging ; but they will do for the 
present, for we live in the hope of better 
things when we have proved our value. 
It is something to feel that one is serving 
the Motherland, no matter in however 
humble a capacity, in these terrible days 
of stress and strife, even though one be 
branded as one who has not volunteered 
for active or even whole time service, 
and may not be granted the honour of 
a military rank, and yet surely these 
things will come in time, for if a school- 
master and a schoolboy may wear the 
service khaki dress and be entitled to a 
rank (whether it be lance-corporal or 
major) the same as a regular and to be 
granted a commission from the Lord 
Lieutenant of the County, why then, 
surely men who command and serve as 
men are entitled to equal privileges. 

Let us review the situation fairly. 

These are the terms, embodied in a 
letter to Lord Desborough as head of 
the Central Association of Volunteer 
Training Corps: 

“The Army Council are prepared 
to grant recognition to the Central 
Association of Volunteer Training 
Corps so long as a responsible officer 
approved by the War Office is its 
adviser, and the Council will extend 
that recognition to such volunteer 
forces and rifle clubs, &c., as may 
become affiliated to your Association 
and decide to abide by your rules. 

“The following rules have been 
passed as the conditions under which 


the Army Council are prepared to 
grant recognition to your Association 
and to those which may be affiliated 
thereto— 

1. Itis to be clearly understood that only 
the names of those can be registered who are 
not eligible through age to serve in the 
Regular or Territorial Army or are unable 
to do so from some genuine reason, which 
must be recorded in the Corps Register ; in 
the case of the latter they must agree in 
writing to enlist if specially called upon to 
do so. 


2. Noarms, ammunition, or clothing will 
be supplied from public sources, nor will 
financial assistance be given. 


3. There may be uniformity of dress 
among members of individual organisations, 
provided that no badges of ranks are worn, 
and provided that the dress is distinguishable 
from that of Regular and Territorial units. 


4. Members of recognised organisations 
will be allowed to wear as a distinctive badge 
a red armlet of a breadth of three inches with 
the letters G.R. inscribed thereon. The 
badge will be worn on the left arm above the 
elbow. 


5. The accepted military ranks and titles 
will not be used or recognised, and no 
uniform is to be worn except when necessary 
for training. 


6. No form of attestation involving an 
oath is permitted. 


7. It will be open to Army recruiting 
officers to visit the corps at any time, and to 
recruit any members found eligible for service 
with the Regular Army whose presence in 
the corps is not accounted for by some good 
and sufficient reason ”’ 

In the first place it is pointed out that 
these men give up every moment of their 
spare time to the service of the country, 
as will be seen from the programme of a 
week’s work in my own corps, which 
follows later; it has been said that the 
Volunteers are under no liability for 
service, and yet every man of what may 
be termed “ military ’’ age signs a paper 
that he will enlist in the Regular Forces 
if called upon so to do, and it is at the 
discretion of the recruiting officer to 
accept his reason or not as he thinks fit. 
It should also be noticed that his service 
if called upon will be in the Regular 
Army, 7.¢€., active service according to 
Rule 7. The remainder of the men who 
are not of military age are not permitted 
to take an oath (Rule 6) but give a solemn 
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undertaking to serve for the period of 
the war unless they go for military service 
of a higher nature. 


Now these men are doing their best 
and giving of their best cheerfully ; but 
what about the whole army corps of 
men who week by week flock to see 
professional football matches and do 
nothing for their country ? Cannot they, 
too, be put under some sort of liability, 
or at any rate be made to foot the bill 
for those who do serve? I know there 
are thousands of the football enthusiasts 
who for one genuine reason or another 
cannot serve in the Regular or Territorial 
Army, but I refuse to believe that any 
but a very few are ineligible for service 
in the Volunteer Defence Force. 


Here, too, is a chance for the League 
clubs belonging to the Football Associa- 
tion, Ltd., to show their patriotism at 
the cost of their pockets. One week’s 
“gates” at the professional matches 
would go far towards arming and equip- 
ping the corps of the Volunteer Defence 
Force. 

At present every penny of expenditure 
falls upon the men themselves or is given 
by liberal-hearted citizens ; for instance, 
Lord Rothschild and Mr. Waldorf Astor 
have each given £1,000, but the cost of 
rifles, uniforms, and equipment for a 
million men will be enormous and yet 
it must be borne, but not from public 
funds, and this, in principle, is right 
until the Volunteers have proved their 
worth. 

In practice the administrative scheme 
is not unlike that of the old Volunteers 
prior to the inauguration of the 
Territorial Force in 1908, and the largest 
tactical unit is a battalion under the 
present system. 


Each battalion is under a ‘“‘ Com- 
mandant,” and is divided into four 
companies which are divided in four 
platoons and again sub-divided into 
sixteen sections. All instruction is given 
as laid down in the 1914 Infantry 
Training Manual, and the battalions are 


complete with signalling, cyclist, and 
ambulance sections. 

In my own battalion there are in 
addition pioneers, cooks, shoemakers, 
and “field engineers’? who construct 
field telephones and telegraphs, and are 
specially instructed in demolition and 
the repair of works damaged by an 
enemy. 

The work of an average week is some- 
what as follows :— 


Monpay : 


Platoon Drill 6-30 to 9-30 p.m. 


TUESDAY : 
Platoon Drill 6-30 to 9-30 p.m. 
N.C.O.’s Communicating Drill.8-30 to 9-30 p.m. 


WEDNESDAY : 
Company Parades under Com- 
pany Commanders 2-30 to 5 p.m. 
Route March or Night Operations 
for whole Battalion 6 to 11 p.m. 


Platoon Drill 


Platoon Drill 
N.C.O.’s Instructional Class. ..9 to 10-30 p.m. 


SATURDAY : 
Battalion Drill 2-30 to 5-30 p.m. 
Lecture for N.C.O.’s.........5 to 7-30 p.m. 


SUNDAY : 
Company Parade 
Battalion 


One great advantage of these corps is 
that they are obtaining large numbers 
of recruits for the Forces proper. A 
number of men have come to us rejected 
by the recruiting officer on account of 
height or chest measurement; these 
men have then been given physical drill 
and sent back fit—in every case they 
have beén accepted, and some of them 
are now serving with the Expeditionary 
Force in France, and last, but by no 
means least, if ever conscription does 
come, one of the greatest problems, that 
of officers and non-commissioned officers, 
will be solved for the powers that be, 
for here in the Volunteer Defence Force 
they will find ready to their hands 
thousands of men fully trained and 
competent to take command. 

Now as to the utility of these men in 
case of invasion. It has been said that 
they will be useful only for digging 


THURSDAY : 
FRIDAY : 

i a.m. to 12-30 p.m. 
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trenches, moving cattle, or preserving 
civil order; well, if this is so, which I 
deny, then we shall at least have the 
satisfaction of knowing that we “set 
some strong man free for fighting while 
we take awhile his place.” 

s ) Personally I am of the opinion of 
Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, who, at the 
great Guildhall meeting on November 
25th, said: “‘ That illusion about being 
too old at forty does not always apply 
in military matters. A man over that 
age may have lost his activity but not 


attain would depend largely upon the 
rapidity with which it could be trans- 
ported from the port of embarkation to 
the point at which it was hoped to effect 
a landing; therefore the fewer the 
transport ships the better. This means 
the almost total exclusion of artillery 
and cavalry who require great tonnage. 
Nor are these two arms essential or even 
particularly valuable to the consumma- 
tion of the type of raid I have in mind, 
which would undoubtedly be directed 
against one of the great naval bases or 
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his wits and courage, and they are two 
very valuable assets in modern warfare. 
In the Boer War we learnt what formid- 
able antagonists elderly men could be.” 
MTo see truly of what use this great 
Volunteer Army of a million men may 
be one must consider briefly the class of 
fighting to be expected in the event of an 
invading force landing upon these shores, 
and also how such a force would be 
composed. 

Any success which such a force might 


one of our populous centres of industry, 
all of which lie within enclosed country. 

From the foregoing it follows that the 
fighting would take place between the 
hedgerows and along the roads in a 
country where the fields are notoriously 
small, a class of fighting hitherto almost 
unprecedented. 

The fact that the country is well 
timbered and freely intersected with 
hedges and ditches, which are “ blind” 
for many months in the year, would 
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keep both artillery and cavalry to the 
roads, and the former would be still 
further hampered because the trees 
almost preclude visual ranging; while 
the cavalry would be debarred from 
shock action by the topography of the 
country. 

This brings us to the conclusion that 
the enemy’s force would be, in the main, 
composed of infantry with a large pro- 
portion of engineers ; but he must have 
some mounted troops to throw out as a 
protective screen to cover his concentra- 
tion on landing, and these troops would, 


Civil Wars Cromwell, at the head of a 
vastly superior force of seasoned soldiers, 
although he routed the Royalists upon 
the moor with the utmost ease, found 
that he had a very tough task in breaking 
the defence of these already disheartened 
warriors once they had esconced them- 
selves behind the hedgerows and in the 
ditches. Again, King Charles’ forces 
only retired from Newbury, after holding 
their own in the fields all day, because 
the ammunition ran out. 

Our partially-trained Volunteers should 
be well able, in the first place, to drive 
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Recruits learning how to sight a rifle while kneeling 


in my opinion, be ‘cyclists, whose 
“mounts”’ take up very little room 
aboard the ships. I also think that an 
enemy would, very largely, depend on 
the country for his provender and trans- 
port, and here again the men of the 
V.D.F. would be useful in driving off 
cattle, destroying stores and fodder, 
blocking roads, demolishing _ bridges, 
tearing up the permanent way of railways 
and severing means of communication. 

For this class of guerilla warfare in an 
enclosed country, I think the volunteers 
are particularly well suited. For it must 
be remembered that at Preston in the 


in an enemy’s cyclists, whose operations 
it must be remembered are confined to 
the roads, or, if unsuccessful in this, to 
draw the enemy bit by bit out from the 
enclosed country on to the open down 
lands where our Territorial artillery and 
Yeomanry cavalry can shell and shock 
him most effectively. This would, of 
course, entail terrible losses in the ranks 
of the Volunteers, but that is only to be 
expected when partially-trained troops 
fight a retiring action against what will 
probably be the pick of a Continental 
army. 

Nor is this all ; for if all available cattle 
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and stores had been killed, removed or 
destroyed, the Volunteers, moving behind 
the first line of defence, could devastate 
the whole country side leaving nothing 
for the Germans to live upon as they 
advanced. Much of the fighting, too, 
would take place in the streets of towns 
and villages, and here the men would 
probably show to great advantage, for 
in every corps much attention is paid to 
instructing the men in the _ proper 
methods of putting buildings and 
localities into defensive states and in 
constructing road barricades, &c. What 
untrained troops can accomplish in 
house-to-house fighting is a matter of 
history, and nothing will convince me 
that we Britons are not as good at the 
game as the people of the Continent or 
South America. 

In view of the nature of the fighting 
these men would be called upon to under- 
take, the matters included in their syllabus 
of training are of particular interest. 

First, most important and perhaps 
most difficult of all lessons for the 
volunteer to learn, is discipline, for, in 
commanding a corps one has the ever- 
present knowledge that the men are in 
no way bound, and if they don’t like 
things can leave at any time; but all 
the men realise the great crisis and do 
their best knowing that those in high 
places are doing the same. Of course, in 
every corps there are wasters and grousers 
who will always find fault with some- 
thing, but these men are soon marked 
down, not only by the officers but by 
their fellow privates as well, and very 
soon find it convenient to apply for their 
discharge, if it has not already been 
handed to them, for in this great 
army of earnest men who are doing their 
bit as best they can we want neither 
shirkers, slackers, or malcontents. 

Such matters as map reading, field 
sketching, entrenching, cooking, care of 
the sick and wounded, and scouting all 
form part of the training, as well as the 
orthodox barrack square drill and 
bayonet fighting. Shooting, of course, 
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is taught with the greatest care, many 
of the instructors being well-known 
Bisley marksmen. 

And what is the inner meaning of the 
training of this great force of men who 
are unable to give all their time and yet 
give every moment they can ? 

Surely one hears the quiet strong heart 
of the Empire, constant and steadfast 
as it was in days of yore, throbbing in 
unison with the marching feet of a 
million men, the heart of a nation which 
hates the bloody business of war, but 
which once involved will see the matter 
through to the bitter end until we have 
matched the Germans life by life and 
pound by pound until their all is out 
and we have yet a life and a coin to 
turn the scale and bring us out trium- 
phant at the last, for the spirit which 
animates these men is the spirit which 
inspired those epic lines of Barry’s :— 
‘And unto God, which ever way the combat rolls, 
We, fighting to the last, commend our souls.” 

Finally, I would say, let us remember 
what the Empire has been, and what 
it is; other hands have won the goodly 
heritage for us, ours is the task to keep 
it, let us not fail in our duty in these the 
days of trial. The iron is in the fire 
heating for the testing hammer of the 
Master Blacksmith. Will the metal ring 
true? A million men and more have 
taken their place in the firing line ; let 
us join them if we can, if not at least 
let us, of the other forty-five million 
able-bodied Englishmen, join the ranks of 
part-time soldiers. 

Great will be the reward in years to 
come of those who come forward now 
to do all they can, but nothing compared 
with the awful and unutterable shame of 
those who stand aside and allow Great 
Britain to drift to her fate unchecked 
and unguarded by their aid. 

The photographs illustrating this article 
are of the Ist Wandsworth Battalion 
Volunteer Defence Force, a corps formed. 
in September, 1914, with 16 members, 
but which now numbers approximately 
two thousand. 
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BY ELEANOR E. HELME 


“YEs, miss, he’l! carry you a treat ; 
you'll be no more’n a feather to him 
after a military saddle and all, let alone 
an officer in it. Them Irish horses, too, 
there ain’t much as you can teach ’em 
across country; it’s born in ’em as a 
start. The Captain was real pleased 
when he heard we was to have this one ; 
he’s ridden him before now, hasn’t he, 
young fellar ? ”’ 

The “ young fellar’’ pushed a soft 
nose into the groom’s hand and nuzzled 
at his pockets. He was a cocky little 
black horse, short on the leg, broad in 
the chest, yet with unmistakable breed- 
ing in a shapely head ; the eyes set low 
as betokening unusual intelligence, the 
nostrils wide for long wind—a typical 
stayer of Irish extraction, but ordained 
by fate for the service of His Majesty’s 
Army. 

That organisation, having no particular 
use just then for a hungry mouth and 
an active body in need of constant exer- 
cise, had put him on to their list of horses 


lent out by the Government to responsible 
individuals who pay them thirty shillings 
a year for the loan and undertake to 
keep the horse fit by regular exercise of 
any kind except driving in harness. 

Not a few folk, with a friend at court 
to insure the loan of something suitable, 
jump at this way of getting a good 
mount for nothing but its keep, and the 
“‘ thirty bobbers ”’ have been in the habit 
of rendering excellent account of them- 
selves in the hunting field. 

Accordingly, in the autumn of 1912 
this horse of the —th Lancers, official 
number 4156, found himself duly con- 
signed to the care of Colonel Kirby, late 
of that regiment, alias his daughter Hope, 
whose love of horse and hound was very 
far in advance of her father’s means of 
gratification. 

The groom, himself an ex-soldier of 
the same regiment, had ridden the new 
arrival up from the station on the North 
British, whither sundry long journeyings 
from the regimental base had brought 


mim. The little Cheviot sheep lying in 
the hollows of the road and jumping up 
with ridiculous fluster at the sound of 
hoofs ; a motor tearing south from over 
the border in haste to be out of the wilds 
before evening mist settled on the lonely 
road; the sound of blasting from the 
stone quarry on the moorside—none of 
these things troubled the horse. He 
jogged easily along with one ear cocked 
for a word from his rider, but when 
Grogon pulled him on to the grass and 
gave him his head up the slope to the 
house amongst the wind-swept trees, the 
pair of well-knit shoulders put the yards 
behind them as if they and the hill were 
nothing, so that the groom might well 
pronounce that he would find Hope a 
light burden, even for the rough, tough 
riding that falls to the share of those 
who hunt with the Border pack. 

To Hope herself the little horse had 
not much to say that night or for several 
weeks to come. He was used to mas- 
culine society. The scent of a particularly 
strong tobacco, sweet to the palate of 
the Irish Tommies who had groomed 
him, would send him on to his toes in 
his box in a frenzy of delight, whilst he 
seemed to find positive pleasure in the 
feel of a warm pipe bowl laid against his 
nose. 

So, though he was always gentle and 
courteous to Hope, as behoved a strong 
Irish gentleman to a very small English 
lady, he seemed at first to take little 
pleasure in feminine caresses. It dis- 
tressed Hope for any living thing to be 
known by a number on its hoof instead 
of possessing a name, but “ Tipperary,” 
a spot of pleasant recollections to Grogon, 
soon remedied that defect, and Hope 
took up the task of winning the horse’s 
heart with renewed vigour. Sugar had 
no attractions for him, but Hope dis- 
covered that hard white peppermints 
were much to his taste. With these as 
an adjunct and with the endless patience 
of all who love animals, the little horse 
was wooed until by degrees he grew 
desperately fond of Hope. 
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He nearly got his own way with her 
once at the strains of “‘ Bonnie Dundee ”’ 
—his own cavalry canter—co:ring from 
the military camp at the side of the hill 
not far from the house, but otherwise 
Tipperary behaved with perfect decorum, 
would jump anything from the moorland 
stream in flood to a sheep asleep in the 
path ; would climp and scramble and 
get there somehow when jumping and 
galloping were of no avail, and so enabled 
Hope to see the best of sport as she had 
never seen it before. 

She, for her part, loved him all the 
more because his affection had been hard 
to come by, and when he took to whinny- 
ing at the sound of her step outside his 
box and walking into the porch for the 
peppermint which preceded every ride, 
she felt that the conquest was complete. 

There was little enough to do in the 
Northumberland dales when hunting was 
over, and Hope and her father—a 
sterling old soldier of the finest type— 
spent many days riding over the moors, 
sometimes into Scotland, sometimes 
west to explore the country of the Wall, 
sometimes only a few miles to watch the 
drilling at the big camp or to spend idle 
hours lying in some sheltered valley 
whilst he told her soldiering stories of 
his youth and they discussed together 
the chances of war in the future. 

“Tt will come,” he would say. “I 
may not live to see it, but you will, 
please God, and it will be good-bye to 
Tipperary then. He'll be none the worse 
charger for all your petting; he under- 
stands every word you say to him now, 
and that never comes amiss.” 

By way of reply Tipperary would put 
down his head, stuff his nose under 
Hope’s arm or pull at the lapel of her 
habit—ever so gently and without a 
thought of really biting—to get in return 
a kiss on his soft nose or one of his 
favourite peppermints. 

If at first Hope felt an uncomfortable 
lump in her throat at such talk of war 
and parting, she grew used to it by oft 
hearing, would even talk to the horse 
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about it when they were alone, until 
one day 

It was the 31st July, 1914, when a 
telegraph boy came up to the house with 
a telegram for the Colonel. He was out, 
having ridden over to the Bench at the 
neighbouring town. Hope opened the 
envelope and read a brief but explicit 
message from the regimental base 
directing the immediate return of horse 
number 4156 for the general mobilisation. 

Her father had not interpreted the 
trend of recent events to her for nothing ; 
in a way she had expected this, and yet 
—here it was in black and white, and 
Tipperary had become Horse 4156 again, 
hers no longer. 

“Wait for an answer, Jerry,” she said 
to the boy who had brought the telegram, 
and when she had written out the reply 
she read it over with a steady voice. 

‘‘ Horse 4156 is being sent to base this 

morning as directed.” 

“It’s Tipperary,” she added to the 
boy staring open-mouthed at the words : 
“The Army want him ; you know there 
may be war in Europe in a short time. 
You can go and say good-bye to him if 
you like, and ask Grogon to come and 
speak to me—here.” 

Jerry was the groom’s son, and wor- 
shipped the little horse partly for him- 
self, partly because he was connected 
with his father’s old regiment ; Jerry 
would be sorry not to see Tipperary 
before he went, but for herself she wanted 
to get all practical and necessary details 
settled before she saw him again. 

There was nobody to make the arrange- 
ments for her, sympathy she shunned at 
that moment, and Grogon received orders 
to ride the horse to the station from an 
impassive little figure who even managed 
to smile at the military salute with which 
he greeted the sight of the telegraphic 
instructions from the power that had 
once meant everything in the world to 
him. Hope was not a soldier’s daughter 
for nothing. 

“Go back to your cottage first to tell 
your wife you may not be home till late,” 


she added. ‘“‘ You will have to wait and 
see him properly boxed ; it may be some 
time before you can get a box, and Mrs. 
Grogon might be frightened.”’ 


It was only an excuse to get Grogon 
out of the way ; he saw that, knew that 
Hope wanted a few minutes of the horse 
to herself, and with a sudden dimming 
of his own eyes he was off to his cottage. 


Hope went round to the stables, her 
feet making little sound on the turf that 
bordered the drive, but enough for 
Tipperary to recognise the step and 
greet her with a whinny. He was 
craning his head over the door of his 
box, his coat shining after its morning 
grooming, those clever, lowset eyes 
bright with perfect health. He was 
gentle as a dog in the stable, and she 
went in and put her arms round his 
neck and kissed his nose, just where it 
was softest between his big nostrils. 


She did not say anything ; they under- 
stood each other far too well for her to 
feel any comfort in the poor expedient 
of human words; she just wanted to 
look at him again and again as if to get 
some mental picture of him better than 
all the snapshots over which she had 
been so prodigal of films. She stripped 
off his clothing and ran her hand over 
him with the loving pride of one who 
knows that they have always done the 
best possible for their mount under any 
conditions. He had improved enor- 
mously in looks since coming to them, 
and Hope knew it ; but at the same time 
she wished devoutly it were not July 
but December, when he would have been 
in the height of condition and so better 
able to stand the rigours of wartime. 
Still, it was something that he was not 
out at grass, and as he was absolutely 
healthy she knew the hardness would 
soon come, 

Of course there were peppermints to 
be given ; he had these every morning ; 
and he slobbered all over Hope’s hands 
in the enjoyment of them and was still 
licking her fingers when Grogon came 


/ 


back and coughed discreetly at the 
threshold of the stable. 

understood?” asked Hope 
quickly, drawing away her fingers. 
“That’s all right then, I won’t delay 
you. Good-bye, my Tip; don’t 
He had put his nose down to her face 
again and was snuffing gently at her 
hair. She put up one hand and kissed 
the soft nose, then moved aside to make 
room for Grogon. 

“You might take these with you, 
Grogon,”’ she said, stuffing a little packet 
into his hand. ‘“ He does like them so, 
and give him some when—when you 
say good-bye,” and at that she turned 
and ran out on to the moor where the 
little river trickles between steep banks 
and there was nobody, not even Grogon 
who understood, to see her or to offer 
her sympathy. 

They heard of Tipperary’s safe arrival 
from the Captain who had originally 
suggested their asking for the horse ; 
then the next indirect tidings were the 
name of the —th Lancers in the casualty 
list and the statement that “ our cavalry 
had been very violently engaged.” 

Hope said little, but she started a 
money-box for the Blue Cross Fund, and 
at her request the Russian prayer for 
the horses of the troops found its way 
into the service in the little village church 
—to the scandalisation of a few and the 
great content of many: 

““And for those also O Lord, the humble 
beasts who with us bear the burden and heat 
of the day, and offer their guileless lives for the 
well-being of their countries, we supplicate 
Thy great tenderness of heart, for Thou hast 
promised to save both man and beast, and 


great is Thy loving kindness, O Master, 
Saviour of the World. Lord have Mercy.” 


It was not long before the grave news 
from the Continent fanned Grogon’s 
military soul into ardour. His years 
were well within the limit for ex-soldiers, 
and a fortnight after Tipperary had 
been sent for, he, too, re-joined the —th 
Lancers. Grogon, for his station, had 
the pen of a ready writer, and Hope was 
always privileged to hear the letters that 
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he managed to send at intervals to his 
wife, generally with a message to Hope. 
One day there was a letter to herself 
from him. 

“ Tipperary saved my life last week,” 
it ran. “‘ We had been out on patrolling 
duty and just as it got dark we were 
surprised by some Germans who was 
hidden behind stooks of corn and 
tried to pot us as we passed. We were 
told to right turn and charge them, but 
our Captain was killed one of the first 
and my horse went down at the same 
time. I wasn’t touched and managed to 
get hold of your horse” (he was still 
Hope’s horse to Grogon)—‘‘ what the 
Captain had been on, and when I seed 
there was nothing to be done for him | 
rode on after the rest of our lot. All of 
a sudden in the dark I felt old Tip 
gathering his little self for a jump: 
them Germans had been beginning a 
wire entanglement, and there it was 
straight in front of us, though I couldn’t 
see it in that light. You always did say, 
miss, that Tip knew things as he couldn’t 
see, and before you could say knife he 
jumped that strand of barbed wire—it 
must have been more than five foot high 
—-steadied hisself and jumped a second. 
Only an Irish horse would ’a’ thought 
of it, let alone be able to do it, and the 
rest of us came down like ninepins. 
Fifty of us went into that cornfield, but 
we didn’t count more’n a dozen when we 
got out of it. Tip looks fine; that long 
coat that was such a one to want clip- 
ping is just the thing for active service, 
and his name makes him very popular. 
I hope you are well as this leaves me.” 

After that there was a long silence 
from Grogon, or only official postcards. 
Hope feared the worst for her horse and 
man, though she would not own it, even 
to her father’s old grey mare who was 
exempt by age and colour from serving 
her country. Yet there was consolation 
in feeling that she had contributed some- 
thing, if only the ache of a tender heart, 
to the defence of her country. She was 
proud to think, the little horse she knew ‘ 
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and loved was out at the Front, making 
history. In place of brother or lover this 
was her contribution to the national 
safety, and, with the spirit of her soldier 
father she would not have had it other- 
wise. Her scorn knew no bounds towards 
a young neighbour who had actually shot 
one of his hunters and blistered the other 
rather than run the risk of their being 
commandeered by the Government. She 
had no pity for that weak youth when he 
came and explained that it was because 
he was so fond of his horses that he 
would not let them go. 

“Besides,” he added, naively, ‘‘I must 
have something left to hunt, and the 
blister will soon be all right.”’ 

“ Don’t you love your country as well 
as your horses?’ Hope retorted: “ It’s 
yourself you love, not the horses; and 
as for hunting, what do you want with 
that this winter? You think of nothing 
but this wretched sport, and I think I 
am beginning to hate the sound of it.” 

At last, one day when all eyes were 
turned to the coast in temporary forget- 
fulness of events further east on that 
long, swaying line of battle, a letter 
came with the now familiar Army post- 
mark and the legend, “ Passed by 
Censor.” 

Hope met the postman on his way over 
the moors, and turned aside with her 
letter into the little valley where rocky 
banks hid her and the stream from 
inquisitive eyes. It was Grogon’s neat 
little handwriting on a torn bit of paper, 
with another dingy screw of paper 
enclosed. 

“Dear Miss Hope—Last Saturday we 
had to shift our position; I don’t know 
what the place was called, and if I did 
the Censor would take it out. Anyway, 
we was to cover the retreat of a 
battery. It was all right for a bit, but 


then the last gun got stuck in a bit of 
a swamp. Two of the team were shot, 
and though the rest was doing their best 
it was too heavy a job for them after the 
rain, and they couldn’t move it. We 
couldn’t leave the gun, and at last I got 
permission for six of us to try and get 
back to them and see what we could do 
with our horses. 

“Td been on your Tipperary, miss, 
most days since the Captain was done 
for, and knew he was fit to have a go at 
anything. Four of us got across the 
open and managed to rig up some sort 
of a tackle off the dead horses, and with 
us all pulling at the wheels we shifted 
the gun out of the mud. 

“The Germans was pouring bullets at 
us all the time from a wood quite close, 
and just as we were moving off I felt 
Tipperary give a great plunge which 
wasn’t from the roughness of the way. 
He stuck to his job though and we got 
that gun back to our own lines, but just 
as we was taking off the tackle, old Tip 
made a queer sort of sound, looked round 
at me and tried to whinny, like he used 
to, miss, when he heard you coming to 
the stables, and then he just fell on his 
knees and rolled over. I don’t think he 
suffered, miss: it was a rifle bullet, not 
shrapnel; but it do go hard to lose a 
pal what never grumbled nor said he 
was tired, and I am that sorry for you, 
Miss Hope. I thought you'd like a few 
of his hairs ; you'll see how long his coat 
was and that’s how he kept so fit all the 
time.” 

Very reverently Hope undid the little 
screw of paper, with the long black hairs 
inside, and then, and not till then, she 
buried her face in the heather and cried 
her heart out for the friend who had 
died for his country—the pal “‘ what 
never grumbled nor said he was tired.” 
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ROYAL CANADIAN ARTILLERY 


Preparing to limber up a heavy piece of artillery. 


It will be seen that two men have to hang on to the fore part of the gun 


to enable their comrades to lift the trail which fits on to the hook in the centre of the limber on the right of the picture 
Photograph by Sport & General Press Agency 


SOME STORIES OF GUNNERS 


BY F. A. M. WEBSTER 


Late Royal Field Artillery (T.) ; author of ‘ Britain in Arms,” “ From Recruit to 
Firing Line,” “Britain’s Territorials,” &c. 


ALTHOUGH the Royal Regiment of 
Artillery did not come into being as 
such until the year 1722, the use of 
pieces of ordnance was known as long 
ago as the reign of Edward III., for it 
was in 1350 that Berthold Schwartz, a 
monk of Cologne, invented gunpowder ; 
cannon were first used by the Moors 
when besieged in Algesiras by Alphonso 
of Castile in 1334, just four years before 
their introduction at the Battle of Crecy 
by Edward. 

At that time the cannons were long 
trumpet - shaped weapons of leather, 
fastened by strong iron bolts to rough 


wooden carriages on wheels, and were 
known as “‘ bombards,” the charge being 
—not a shell—but rude lumps of metal 
and stone. 

Curiously enough the men who served 
the guns prior to 1682 were all civilians, 
under the control of the Master-General 
of Ordnance ; with the exception of the 
Garrison Artillery, the artillery trains 
were only raised for actual war service 
and were disbanded at the conclusion of 
each campaign. 

In 1685 James II. commanded that a 
Fusilier Regiment —now the Royal 
Fusiliers (City of London Regiment)— 
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should be raised, from the old Indepen- 
dent Regular Companies which garrisoned 
the Tower of London, for the purpose of 
guarding the ordnance of the Army. 

The organisation of field artillery was 
begun by William III., and in 1716 the 
first two small companies were estab- 
lished ; in this year, too, the Artillery 
and Engineers became separate branches 
of the Service. 

Great attention was paid to the work 
of the gunners during the Flanders 


and Drivers.’’ The dual capacity, how- 
ever, did not work satisfactorily, and 
since 1858 the duties of working the gun 
and riding the horses which draw it have 
been distinct and separate. 

The regiment was finally reorganised 
in 1859 as Horse, Field, and Garrison 
Artillery. 

It is interesting to note that portable 
leather artillery was first used by 
Gustavus Adolphus, King of Sweden. 

The following extract from Colonel 


LIMBER UP! 


A 15-pr. @.F. Gun being limbered up. 


As soon as its eye is over the hook and the pin thrust home, the men will spring to 


their seats and the battery will move off 
Photograph by Sport & General Press Agency 


campaign, 1748-49, but it was not until 
ten years later (1759) that the British 
Artillery won undying fame at the 
Battle of Minden and were acknowledged 
to be the finest in the world. 

In 1793 the first troops of Horse 
Artillery (now A and B Batteries Royal 
Horse Artillery) were formed; a year 
later a Driver Corps was introduced ; 
this lasted until 1822, in and after which 
year the men were enlisted as ‘‘ Gunners 


G. T. Denison’s valuable work, ‘“ The © 
History of Cavalry,” will show how 
horse artillery first came into being :— 

“The method adopted by Frederick 
the Great of working his cavalry, of 
employing them in large masses, and 
prohibiting them from firing, exposed 
them more than ever to the deadly effects 
of the fire of artillery and infantry ; and 
he soon perceived that occasions would 
arise in which these two arms would 
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have constant opportunities of opening 
a destructive fire upon his horsemen 
without much chance of retaliation on 
their part. To remedy this defect the 
King saw that it was necessary to dis- 
cover some auxiliary force that could 
protect his horsemen altogether or in 
part from this disadvantage. This led 
to the invention and organisation of 
horse artillery, which, by its rapidity, 


batteries of horse artillery to his hussars 
and light troops.” 

Incidentally it may be stated that the 
Royal Horse Artillery, by order of the 
Sovereign, enjoy the special privilege of 
taking the right of the line, and thus 
precedence over all the other troops, 
when on parade with their guns. 

Having given this very brief resumé of 
the artillery from olden times, one may 


CHANGING WAGONS 


The first line ammunition wagon is being wheeled into place beside the gun which is being laid. The picture shows a detachment 
of the 119th Battery R.F.A. working an 18-pounder quick-firing field gun. The weapon fires a shell weighing 18}lbs. and has 
an effective range of 6,200 yards, the shell travelling with an initial velocity of 1,600 feet a second 
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could follow all the movements of the 
cavalry, and camping and fighting with 
it, would be able to keep the enemy’s 
batteries and infantry at a distance, and 
by its fire pave the way for the charge 
of the horsemen. By this invention, 
which was one of the most striking 
results of Frederick’s genius, the cavalry, 
without losing its mobility, gained a new 
and important means of attack and 
defence. Frederick even attached these 


now proceed to the true subject of this 
article. 

The Royal Regiment of Artillery 
carries no colours, nor do the men point 
proudly to their list of battle honours ; 
the guns are their colours and their 
honours list is the history of the British 
Army, for 

‘‘ Never was fight so little, never was fight so 

strong, 


But the pluck of the British gunners has 
helped the battle along.” 
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No matter whether it be one of our little 
scraps on the North-west Frontier of 
India in which the mountain batteries 
come into action, or one of the great 
battles at present raging on the Con- 
tinent in which every gun is brought to 
bear, our artillerymen will be found 
doing their duty. 

What man is there living, I wonder, 
who has attended a field day at Aldershot 
and seen the guns come bounding across 


gunners in actual warfare and to witness 
the dauntless deeds of heroism which 
they execute so nonchalantly ! 

No article on the Artillery would be 
complete without a reference to the work 
done by the gallant Ramsay and his 
gunners during the Peninsula War. On 
one occasion they were cut off and 
literally enveloped by the French 
cavalry ; capture seemed inevitable until 
a turmoil was observed in the mass of 


ACTION FRONT 


The artillerymen are here seen springing their gun round to come into action. A task often performed under heavy shell fire 
in actual warfare 
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the Long Valley at breakneck speed to 
halt suddenly and swing into action with 
clock-like precision, or who has watched 
the amazing evolutions of a battery 
going through the intricacies of a musical 
drive at the Agricultural Hall or 


Olympia, who has not instinctively 
caught his breath and sat dumbfounded 
at the way in which the guns are 
manceuvred ? How much more, then, 
would the civilian stare to see our 


horsemen, and Ramsay burst forth at the 
head of his batteries. Horse and man went 
down before the charge of the artillery, 
drivers were seen flogging their teams 
furiously while “the guns bounded 
behind like things of no weight,” and the 
mounted gunners hacked their way clear 
of the press with their swords. 

Many and varied are the vicissitudes 
of the artilleryman’s lot, as an example 
of which one has the case of the 
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disembarkation of ‘““G” troop at the 
commencement of the campaign which 
had its consummation at Waterloo. The 
affair is described by Colonel Mercer in 
his ‘‘ Journal of the Waterloo Campaign ”’ 
as follows :— 

“Our keel had hardly touched the 
sand ere we were boarded by a naval 
officer (Captain Hill) with a gang of 
sailors, who, sans ceremonie, instantly 


about 3 p.m., and I thought this a most 
uncomfortable arrangement. 

“The scramble and confusion that 
ensued baffle all description. Bundles of 
harness went over the side in rapid 
succession as well as horses. In vain we 
urged the loss and damage which must 
accrue from such a proceeding. ‘Can’t 
help it—no business of mine—Duke’s 
orders are positive,’ &c., &c., was our 


LOADING 


No. 4 is seen placing the shell in the chamber, No. 3 sits ready to close the breach, No. 1 is ready with the rammer to push 
the shell home, No. 5 kneels behind the limber waggon with another shell ready, and No. 6 (on the extreme left) is setting a fuse 
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commenced hoisting our horses out and 
throwing them, as well as our saddlery, 
&c., overboard, without even giving time 
for making any disposition to receive or 
secure the one or the other. To my 
remonstrance his answer was ‘I can’t 
help it, sir; the Duke’s orders are 
positive that no delay is to take place in 
landing the troops as they arrive, and 
the ships sent back again ; so you must 
be out of her before dark.’ It was then 


only answer. Meanwhile the ebb had 
begun to diminish the depth of the water 
alongside and enabled us to send parties 
overboard and to the beach to collect 
and carry our things ashore, as well as 
to haul and secure the horses. The same 
operation commenced from the other 
vessels as they arrived, and the bustle 
and noise were inconceivable. The 
dragoons and our men (some nearly, 
others quite, naked) were dashing in and 
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out of the water, struggling with the 
affrighted horses, or securing their wet 
accoutrements as best they could. Some 
of the former were saddling their drip- 
ping horses and others mounting and 
marching off in small parties. : 

“It was not without difficulty that I 
succeeded at last in impressing upon 
Captain Hill the necessity of leaving our 
guns and ammunition-waggons, &c., on 
board for the night — otherwise his 
furious zeal would have turned all out 
to stand on the wet sand or be washed 
away.” 

One very brave action was performed 
by Colonel Mercer’s men during the 
retreat from Quatre Bras to Waterloo. 
His troop of Horse Artillery, drawn up 
on a knoll, supported by a small party 
of the Blues, was hard pressed by a 
French battery and numerous cavalry, 
and to make matters worse the ammu- 
nition was nearly all expended. Nothing 
daunted, however, Mercer took a party 
of “‘ rocketeers right forward into the 
skirmishing line, where they set up the 
little iron triangle, under heavy fire, laid 
and discharged their rockets — these 
rockets carried a small shell in the head 
—the first one bursting right between 
the wheels of a French gun, disabled the 
gunners, and the men at the other pieces 
took to their heels, thus giving our own 
batteries a chance to retire across the 
open in safety to a new position to which 
the ammunition waggons had been 
brought; so that “G” Troop were 
enabled to cover the retirement of the 
British Infantry. 

Owing to the nature of the campaign in 
the Crimea the horse gunners did not have 
that chance of distinguishing themselves 
which was afforded to their comrades in 
the field batteries, of whom many gallant 
stories are told. 

Many years after the campaign a diver 
was sent down into the waters of the 
harbour of Sebastopol and there he found 
a team of horse artillery, gun, limber, 
and six horses complete, with the drivers 
still in their saddles. How they got there 


or what tragedy the waters covered will 
now never be known. 

At the Battle of Inkerman the Russians 
succeeded in getting to hand grips with 
our artillerymen in the field batteries, 
and it was only by the gallant initiative 
of three men that the guns were ulti- 
mately saved and the attack repulsed. 

Calmly our men stood in the earth- 
works serving their guns, mowing long 
lanes in the close-packed ranks of the 
grey - coated Russian hordes as_ they 
swept irresistibly on until they at last 
enveloped the batteries on every side. 
This was the psychological moment at 
which Lieutenant Miller spurred forward, 
sword in hand, and shouting out the 
order to charge, made straight for the 
foe, closely followed by his men armed 
with rammers, swords, and even their bare 
fists. Down went three Russians before 
the Lieutenant’s fury, others were struck 
to the ground by the fists of a noted 
pugilist, at that time serving in the 
ranks. 

Sergeant-Major Henry of “C Battery, 
2nd Division, soon caught sight of the 
melée and, with Gunner Taylor, dashed 
out at the head of his men to join in the 
scrimmage. Taylor fell, thrust through - 
with a bayonet, at the first onslaught, 
and then Henry must have gone ber- 
sark ; a Russian transfixed his shoulder, 
but the Sergeant-Major tore the weapon 
from the wound, wrenched it from the 
muzzle of the rifle, and with it stabbed 
the man who had dealt him the blow. 
Next a burly Slav got him in the chest, 
lifting him clean off his feet on the point 
of the bayonet, but still he fought on, 
only to fall at last with the blood gushing 
forth from twelve great gaping wounds ; 
and yet, wonderful to relate, he recovered 
and lived for many years to wear the 
V.C. as a Captain of the Land Transport 
Corps. 

Another recipient of the coveted 
decoration as well as the Legion of 
Honour was Captain Matthew Dixon. 
Soon after 2 o’clock on the afternoon of 
April 17th, 1855, a shell burst in the 
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magazine of his battery before Sebas- 
topol, causing fearful havoc; ten men 
were killed outright, five guns put out 
of action, and the sixth buried under the 
debris. 

The Russians, much elated at the 
success of their shot, leaped upon their 
parapets cheering wildly. But they had 
reckoned without British pluck and 
endurance ; for Captain Dixon, working 


war contained in the magazine at Delhi 
from falling into the hands of the 
mutineers. From the very first it was 
realised that the defence of this post 
would entail almost certain destruction 
upon the defenders; but no difficulty was 
met with in finding eight gallant souls 
to undertake the work. These were 


Captain Raynor, Lieutenants Forrest 
and Willoughby, Sergeants Edwards and 


FIRE, NO. 1 GUN! 


When the gun is loaded and laid No. 2 holds up his hand to signify all is ready ; on the order to fire No. 3, on the right-hand 
seat, discharges the gun 
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with pick and shovel, soon disengaged 
that sixth gun and sent the enemy 
howling back to their earthworks by a 
well-directed shell which burst in their 
midst. Then, in the shattered battery, 
this gallant officer stayed all day working 
his single blood-bespattered gun—alone 
—until the shadows of evening were 
falling and relief was sent to him at last. 

At the outbreak of the Indian Mutiny 
one of the most urgent matters was to 
prevent the huge stores of munitions of 


Stewart, Conductors Buckley and Scully, 
and Sub-Conductor Crow. 

The first line of defence was placed 
commanding the gate which led to the 
park, and consisted of two six - pounder 
guns double charged with grape, Crow 
and Stewart being left to serve them. 

In the principal gate a chevaux de frise 
was constructed, commanded by four 
six-pounders ; outside the office building 
were three more of these guns and a 
heavy howitzer. 
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While these preparations were going 
forward Buckley and Scully laid a train 
from the main powder magazine, which 
the latter was ordered to fire the moment 
he saw his comrade raise his hat. 

Hardly were the defences in order than 
the King of Delhi sent to demand the 
surrender of the magazine, which was 
curtly refused, needless to say. Upon 
this the native gunners deserted, but 
without molesting the white men, luckily. 

The defenders had not long to wait 
before the rebels’ approach was heralded 
by wild shouts, the beating of drums, 
and firing of muskets. Directly the 
foe appeared Stewart gave the words 
“ Ready ! Fire and the two first 
line guns boomed out simultaneously to 
the accompaniment of agonised screams 
as the grape tore through the close- 
packed horde of natives. A sufficient 


pause followed for Crow and Stewart to 
run back to their comrades behind the 
chevaux de frise, at which point the great 


stand was to be made. 

Almost instantly a crackling fire broke 
out from the muskets of the mutineers ; 
poor Buckley soon went down with a 
bullet through his arm, and Forrest was 
twice wounded in the hand ; but for five 
long hours the defenders gamely fought 
their guns, sponging out, ramming home 
the charges, laying and firing the fuses. 

So it went on until the last round was 
expended, but even now the gallant eight 
did not think of their own safety ; instead 
there was a brief hand-clasp all round, 
Scully bent to the train as Lieutenant 
Willoughby gave the word, the powder 
hissed and sputtered as the lambent 
flame shot across the yard; then the 
very earth shook with the force of the 
explosion of the magazine; buildings 
rocked, tottered, and came crashing 
down, burying thousands of mutineers 
beneath the débris with which the air 
was thick; the rest flew panic-stricken, 
howling, away from the work of the 
“Island Devils.” 

But what of the defenders ? Only four 
of them remained: Captain Raynor, 


Lieutenants Willoughby and Forrest, and 
Conductor Buckley. Smoke - blackened 
and weary they made the best of their 
way to Meerut, all except Willoughby, 
who was set upon in a village by the way 
and done to death by the cowardly 
natives ; but he died game, fighting to 
the last, and falling on the banks of a 
canal surrounded by those he had slain 
in his last supreme struggle. 

One of the most striking stories told 
of the Indian Mutiny is that of Major 
Tombs and his subaltern, Lieutenant 
James Hills, of the Bengal Horse 
Artillery. 

On 9th July, 1857, Lieutenant Hills, 
with two guns, was on picket duty 
outside the camp at Delhi. Receiving 
information from a sentry that the rebel 
cavalry was approaching, he instantly 
gave the order to limber up and gallop 
to the Alarm Post ; but before the guns 
were well on the move the mutineers 
dashed into sight and charged straight 
at the section. 

Hills was determined that, whatever 
happened, he would not lose his guns, 
so, hastily giving over the command to 
a sergeant, he set spurs to his horse and 
galloped forward to meet the enemy’s 
onslaught — alone! Two saddles he 
emptied by revolver fire, a third man he 
stunned with the butt, and two more he 
cut down with his sword, before the 
impact of the charge rolled him and his 
horse in the dust as the rush swept for- 
ward. But he was up in time to meet 
the attack of several sowars who had 
wrenched their horses’ heads round to 
come back and finish him; the first he 
fired at and wounded, the second thrust 
at him but Hills grabbed the lance with 
his left hand and got home on his 
antagonist with his sword. 

Now the trooper he had wounded first 
and one who was unhorsed came at him 
together. He managed to cut one down, 
but the other wrenched his sword away, 
and him Hills felled with his fist, but in 
doing so tripped and went heavily to 
earth, when he would have been quickly 
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despatched but for the fact that Major 
Tombs, who had rushed out from the 
camp at the first rumour of a fight, 
arrived within revolver range at the 
moment and shot the rebel who was 
about to finish off the prostrate lieutenant. 
Hardly had the Major got Hills to his 
feet and recovered the latter’s sword 
than they were again attacked by a 
single mounted man. Hills took a fearful 
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It appears that a certain Royal Horse 
Artillery driver named Pickwell Istead 
was wounded and left on the ground, 
where he would undoubtedly have fallen 
a victim to the cruel Afghan knives but 
for the devotion of Sergeant Mullane, 
who, at the risk of his own life, carried 
the wounded man a considerable distance 
and then held him in position on the 
limber as the guns moved on, only to 


A TERRITORIAL (FOUR-GUN) BATTERY IN ACTION 


The 1st Northumberland Battery Royal Field Artillery (T.) using the 15-pounder (converted) quick-firing guns issued to the 
Territorial Artillery 
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slash over the head and again went down, 
but Tombs unhorsed the sowar and 
finished him off. He then helped his 
subaltern, whose gallantry had saved the 
guns, back to camp. 

The saving of the guns at the Battle 
at Maiwand has for ever been immor- 
talised by Caton Woodville in his soul- 
stirring picture. Although the story 
of the fight is doubtless well known, two 
incidents of individual pluck have been 
left almost unrecorded. 


have the mortification of seeing Istead 
die from his wounds shortly after. 

Gunner James Collis was with “E”’ 
Battery of ““B”’ Brigade from the open- 
ing of the action on the 27th July, 1880, 
until the guns moved into Kandahar at 
7 o'clock next evening. 

So fast and accurate was the fire of 
the Afghans that the gun at which Collis 
served had not been in action half-an- 
hour before the limber box was smashed, 
a wheel damaged, one of the wheel-horses 
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killed, and Collis found himself alone 
with two other men as the only survivor 
of those who served the gun. Thus they 
fought the piece until mid-day, when the 
enemy had approached so closely that a 
cavalry charge was necessary, this work 
being delegated to some native sowars 
under General Nuttall. Just as they 
were moving off, Gunner Smith, one of 
Collis’s comrades, slipped quietly to 
horse and joined the ranks. 

Nuttall’s men rode bravely enough 
forward at first, but broke and fled before 
the actual shock of impact. Then it was 
that Smith went forward—alone—to 
encourage the others, and met a hero’s 
death thereby. 

Right on into the afternoon the Horse 
Artillery fought their guns, until at last 
Lieutenant Maclaine lost two and the 
others were forced to retire ; this retire- 
ment quickly became a rout, the guns 
tearing along in a lather of sweat and 
dust, hotly pursued and harassed by 
the Afghan horse as they made for 
Kandahar. 

Collis, seated on the gun limber, was 
hard put to it to defend himself against 
one of the enemy and took a nasty cut 
over the left eye, but managed to shoot 
his assailant with a carbine before he 
could do any further damage. As the 
man crashed to earth his turban fell off 
scattering money all over the ground, 
which Trumpeter Jones coolly dis- 
mounted and collected, catching up with 
the battery again soon after. 

Just as dark was falling the Artillery 
passed through a village where Collis got 
down to find some water. Coming back 
almost immediately he discovered that 
his gun had gone on; so he set to work 
and collected ten wounded men of the 
Berkshires and a colonel, who he put up 
on the limbers of No. 2 gun, with which 
he proceeded. 

All through the night they toiled with- 
out food or water, men dying of wounds 
and fatigue the while. Late the next 
afternoon the battery was close to the 
village of Kokeran, into which Collis 


went to obtain food and water for the 
wounded. 

As he was returning for the last time, 
laden with supplies, he noticed the 
Afghan cavalry had come up and were 
manceuvring to cut off the guns; these 
he sent on, but before doing so took one 
of the Berkshire’s rifles and a pouchful 
of cartridges, then he lay down in a 
nullah and opened fire on the enemy’s 
cavalry: moreover, he held them in 
check until General Nuttall came to the 
rescue with the native cavalry whom he 
had rallied and got into some sort of 
order after their shameful behaviour on 
the previous day. 

Late that night this hero who had 
saved his gun and the wounded arrived 
safely in Kandahar. 

Only a month later Collis again dis- 
tinguished himself by carrying a message 
from the besieged garrison of Kandahar 
to General Dewberry, a matter of 200 
yards ; this entailed being lowered 40 
feet on a rope, dashing across the open 
and back again, and finally climbing the 
rope under heavy fire. Incidentally the 
heel of his boot was shot away in the last 
climb. It is hardly necessary to add 
that Collis was rewarded by the Victoria 
Cross. 

The story of how the infantry stood 
and cheered regardless of a hail of bullets 
as the guns were saved at Sanna’s Post 
in South Africa, and of how all the 
battery was recommended for the V.C., 
is so well known that I shall not tell it 
again in these pages ; but there are two 
other tales of the South African War— 
little-known tales—but tales well worth 
the telling none the less. 

All day long the great Boer guns had 
thundered and flashed, sending the shells 
screaming overhead, and all day long 
had the Sergeant of No. 3 (I don’t know 
his name) knelt at the trail of his gun, 
directing the laying and supervising the 
work of his men, as the guns worked 
hour after hour to cover the advance of 
our infantry across the open. 

Men fell fast around him, but others 
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took their places. Quite early in the day 
he was twice wounded—once in the head 
and once in the leg—but still he stuck 
on, uncomplaining, until at last a large 
piece of shrapnel shell mangled the lower 
part of his body horribly, and he dropped 
across the trail of the gun—dying. But 
still he made no murmur, for all his 
thoughts were set on duty, and, with his 
dying breath, he gasped: “ Roll me to 
one side, I’m in the way here. Corporal, 
take charge ! ”’ 

One of the most glorious acts of 


drivers, in husky whispers, to drive on 
without any sign if they valued their 
lives; for the Boers meant having the 
guns which were coming on_ behind 
all unsuspicious of the trap awaiting 
them. 

But one man on the waggons did not 
mean to see his comrades trapped; he 
was riding with his hand in his haver- 
sack in which rested a revolver ; this he 
fired. The guns were saved, but the 
waggon party was massacred to a man 
by the infuriated Boers. 


TAKING THE ARTILLERY OVER A RIVER BY HASTILY-CONSTRUCTED PONTOONS 
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heroism also occurred in the last Boer 
War, but unfortunately the hero’s name 
is quite unknown. 

It would appear that a brigade of 
artillery were retiring, with the waggons 
well in front ; no enemy were thought 
to be in the vicinity; the men were 
‘‘marching easy,” chatting and smoking, 
some riding in the waggons, others 
walking beside them. 

Passing through a defile armed Boers 
suddenly and silently rose up from the 
rocks on every side, ordering the waggon 


In closing this article one cannot do 
better than give the story of “L” 
Battery which suffered so _ terribly 
at Nery, twelve miles south-west of 
Compeigne, on September Ist last. 

On the evening of August 3lst, the 
battery, together with a squadron of the 
Queen’s Bays, who were acting as escort 
to the guns, bivouacked in a field by the 
water at Nery. At a quarter to five the 
next morning all the horses, except those 
of “F” sub-section, had been watered 
and the guns were ready to move off. 
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Suddenly Sergeant-Major Darrell ob- 
served two mounted men on the crown 
of a hill 700 yards away, and almost 
instantly a percussion shell from the 
enemy’s guns fell right in the middle of 
“L” Battery, killing horses and men 
right and left. This shell, however, was 
only the harbinger of a perfect rain of 
death, for ten heavy guns and two 
maxims opened on our men straight 
away. Three guns were instantly un- 
limbered, and these Lieutenants Camp- 
bell, Giffard, and Mundy tried hard to 
bring into action. 

At last Captain Bradbury succeeded 
in opening fire with one gun, at which 
he ordered the other detachments to 
lend a hand. Lieutenant Giffard was 
wounded in four places crossing from 
one gun to the other, but stuck to his 
post. 

Lieutenant Mundy and Sergeant-Major 
Darrell now rushed to the support of 
Captain Bradbury and Sergeant Nelson 
who had the gun in action, but the 
latter, who was acting No. 2, was badly 
wounded. Captain Bradbury laid the 
gun, while Lieutenants Furze, Setter, 
and Campbell and the Sergeant-Major 
acted as loaders. Just at first our shells 
did not seem to be getting home on the 
Germans, so Lieutenant Mundy stepped 
out from the shield to act as observation 
officer, saying as he did so: “It’s all 
right ; they can’t hit me!” and there 
he stayed doing his work until he was 
wounded (from these wounds he died 
later). About this time our gunners 
found the range and put the enemy’s 
guns out of action one after another until 
only one remained. 

Captain Bradbury asked Darrell to 
take a hand at laying the gun for a bit 
while he helped with the loading, but 


almost directly after they had changed 
places the Captain had a hip and one leg 
carried away; yet still he helped to 
serve the gun, though God knows how 
he did it. Then Lieutenant Campbell 
went down, and hardly had he fallen 
before another bursting shell wounded 
the Sergeant-Major, two gunners and a 
driver, and gave poor Bradbury his death 
wound, for it carried his other leg away 
just above the knee. He only made one 
request before he died: that the doctor 
would give him morphia and get him to 
the rear as quickly as possible that the 
men might not be unnerved by his 
agony. 

Owing to the heaviness of the fire it 
had been impossible to fetch up the Ist 
line ammunition waggon, so that shells 
had to be carried to the gun by hand— 
work which was splendidly executed by 
Gunner Derbyshire and Driver Osborne, 
although both were wounded. Finally 
these two with Sergeant-Major Darrell 
and Sergeant Nelson were the only ones 
left capable of working the gun, and this 
they did until the ammunition was ex- 
hausted, when they crawled back to a 
position held by the 2nd Dragoon Guards. 

Presently it was heard that reinforce- 
ments were coming, and Sergeant-Major 
Darrell set off, wounded as he was, to 
tell the gunners of ““I”’ Battery where 
to pitch their shells. After this six pairs 
of wheelers were borrowed from “I” 
Battery and with these the Sergeant- 
Major had the satisfaction of seeing his 
guns brought out of action, practically 
useless for further service it is true, but 
still British guns unsullied by the touch 
of the enemy. 

When we advanced over the hill, the 
whole of the German heavy battery was 
found just as the artillerymen had left it. 
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IRISH HORSES, THEIR HOMES AND OWNERS 


BY MAXWELL ANGAS 


With Illustrations yrom Photographs by Miss Eva White West 


THERE is no doubt Ireland is still the 
country in which to enjoy horse hunting 
to the full. The young horses are there, 
and the people always ready to have a 
deal. It is almost useless for a mere 
Englishman to travel the country 
districts ‘‘on his own,” expecting to 
find horses in every field. There are 
narrow “‘bohireens” and rough mountain 
tracks all over the West of Ireland, 
leading to remote and unpromising- 
looking houses, where one often finds 
a beautiful blood horse stuffed away in 
some pigstye of a stable, with every air 
and light hole bunged up. 

I have seen many curious stables, but 
I think the one that beat the lot was in 
an old rambling building, once a castle 


now a farmhouse of a rather better class, 
where I was told there was a good horse 
for sale. On arriving I was first taken 
into the best parlour and offered whiskey, 
and shown cups and rosettes won by 
this ‘strong farmer’s” horses at 
various shows. We then proceeded to 
the kitchen, where the farmer drew aside 
a horse rug hanging against the wall, 
revealing a small oven-like door, 
approached by several stone steps. We 
crept on all fours through this door, to 
find ourselves in a high round room, 
lighted from a hole near the roof. There, 
knee deep in fresh oat straw, was a 
slashing four-year-old chestnut colt, quite 
16-1 with quality and substance. He 
was by that good Hermit horse 
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THE DEAL 


Astrologer. I was greatly puzzled 
as to how the horse had been got into 
this room which, I learnt, in older days 
had been the family brick oven. On 
my asking the owner, he with great 


pride showed us the rack and manger, 
all in a piece, which opened outwards 
into an orchard or paddock. I would 
have bought this horse, but the price 
asked was far beyond my means ; when 
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SHOWING HOW QUIET HE IS 
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I next saw him, he was carrying a well- 
known man in the Quorn country. 

At a place in Galway, where I bought 
a nice young horse, I came across an 
interesting relic of the hunt now called 
the Galway Blazers. It was a mother- 
of-pearl Hunt button, the size of a five 
shilling piece, mounted in silver, and 
worn as a brooch. Engraved on it was 
“Castle Boy Hunt ” and a running fox. 
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town, into the hands of the “ trainer ”’ 
(viz., the horse breaker), every guinea- 
hunter within reach writes or sends word 
to the buyer whom he thinks will give 
him the largest tip for his information. 

When I find a likely colt, on asking if 
he is on sale, the usual answer is ““ Why 
not ? Sure if he suits your honour, I’ll 


give him to you at your own price.” 
But when you come to the closing of the 


OBJECTING TO THE CAVESSON 


This was the name of the hunt about 
1820, as at that time hounds were kept 
at Castle Boy by Robert Parsons Persse. 
There are only four other buttons of 
this make known to be in existence ; 
they are waistcoat buttons, and coupled 
together are now worn as sleeve links. As 
long as the young horses in the country 
remain at home, very few know of them, 
but when once they go to the market 
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bargain you generally find it is anything 
but ‘your own price.” The seller 
usually has the help and advice of all 
his neighbours ; even the local postman 
passing on his rounds gets drawn into 
the group of interested spectators, and 
letters are forgotten before the all- 
absorbing fact of “‘a deal.” The 
onlookers, though apparently hanging 
to you, naturally wish to get a friendly 
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advantage over the stranger. You are 
told of all the wonderful things this colt 
and his dam have done, how no bank 
could be made, or ditch cut, that would 
keep them asunder if by any chance 
they got separated, and without a lid 
on the paddock you never knew where 
to find them in the morning. All owners 
seem to think their colts are quite sure 
to win the Grand National when they 
get to England. 

One old farmer, ninety-six years of age, 
from whom I have bought several horses, 
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good price for an unbroken five-year-old 
roan colt 16 hands. You see what 
affection and confidence he has in the 
colt, which would let him handle and 
play with him as he liked; but when the 
other men got him fast on a cavesson 
the fun began. He reared up, and threw 
himself backwards several times, pulling 
the men through a ditch before he would 
give in and lead quietly. The first time 
I went to look at this colt a lady was 
with me, whom the old fellow took to 
be my wife. I did not undeceive him. 
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““ SURE, WHAT HARM IS THERE IN THAT ? 


has a famous breed of roans. Those I got 
from him all turned out first-class 
hunters. These horses are by a thorough- 
bred, The Reeve, dam by a roan horse 
Eclipse (with the accent on the “ E”’ as 
locally pronounced), a sort of Irish pack 
horse that could pull two tons, or carry 
a man and his wife over rough mountain 
roads to market; the granddam, a 
thoroughbred mare by that best of 
old sires William the Conqueror by 
Rataplan. In the accompanying 
picture I am bidding the old man a 


IT’S FORWARD THEY’LL BE MOVING !”’ 


A short time after I was there again, 
accompanied by a young and pretty girl. 
On my remarking to my old friend, 
“You see, I have changed my wife,” 
he replied, without a moment’s hesita- 


tion, for the better!” An 
Irishman (or woman) is never at a loss 
for an answer. 

On another occasion I went to see a 
filly belonging to a lady. This filly had 
about the worst “back at the knee” 
forelegs I have ever seen. As I did not 
ask the price, the lady turned to me and 
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STRAPPING UP THE NEAR FORE LEG 


QUITE SUBDUED 
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these that were ‘“‘ breeding sound ”’ were 
given a free nomination to any of the 
stallions on the register. Unfortunately, 
to my thinking, there are a number of 
half-bred common stallions travelling the 
country, and though they may get some 
useful working horses, they greatly retard 
the breeding of high-class hunters. There 
are, however, one or two half-bred horses 
that do sire really nice stock, but this is 
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good hunters, by the famous old grey 
horse Arthur. Of course these horses 
were out of well-bred mares that in some 
cases had been hunted themselves. When 
the hunting season was over these 
stallions were freely used by the farmers 
on mares they had hunted, and were now 
working on the land, and from them — 
were bred many good young horses. In 
those days in Ireland horses had to do 


A LADY PUTTING DOWN A FOUR-YEAR-OLD COLT 


only when they are mated with well-bred 
mares. 

Sixty or seventy years ago, to go back 
to ancient history, Lord Fermoy kept 
hounds in Cork. He used to ride several 
stallions hunting; two of the best of 
these were bays, called Merry Andrew, 
and Shamrock, by Old Merry Andrew, a 
thoroughbred that I think came from 
Hampton Court. About the same time 
he had two grey stallions that were very 


many things besides hunt. In the fair 
field at Cahirmee there is a deep sand or 
gravel pit, enclosed by a coped stone 
wall nearly five feet high. Every stallion 
before he was considered by the country 
people suitable to breed from was 
required to draw a cart load of sand, 
about 13 tons, out of this pit. He was 
then unharnessed and ridden back into 
the pit, the gap made up, and he had 
to jump the wall to get out. 


Bag 
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Having bought or bred several colts, 
the next thing is to break them. I adopt 
the following plan, which I find most 
successful and expeditious. I get the 
colt into a big loose box or covered yard, 
halter him, and see if he will lead. If 
not, his head is tied to his tail, and he is 
left to turn round by himself. In ten 
minutes, more or less, he is tied the 
reverse way, and after half an hour he 
will lead anywhere. I then proceed to 
put him down; this I do by fastening 


a colt fights, the quieter he is when once 
he finds he is mastered. I sit or stand 
on his back when he is down, playing 
with his ears and tail, and often crack 
a whip above his head. When I let him 
up I get on his back, having first put a 
plain snaffle bridle in his mouth. I also 
again fasten up his near foreleg, with the 
buckle of the stirrup leather well to the 
top so that I can reach down and 
unbuckle it when I want to do so without 
getting off his back. Generally the colt 


UNFASTENING THE STIRRUP-LEATHER TO LET HIM RISE 


up his near foreleg with a stirrup leather 
(a la Rarey), passing a rope or spare 
halter over his back and making it fast 
to his off fore fetlock. Then when he 
moves on I pull his leg up and he goes 


on his knees. Sometimes it takes three 
minutes, sometimes ten or more, but in 
he end he must lie down and I do not 
let him rise till I tell him. 

Some horses will plunge very violently, 
and great care must be taken that in 
heir wild struggles they do not dash 
heir heads into a wall; but the more 


is quite ‘“‘ stunt ” when he finds someone 
on his back, but if I sit very still he will 
in time move off by himself. One must 
be careful not to make any noise or 
sudden movement that might frighten 
the colt, therefore unless you have some- 
one who is absolutely trustworthy and in 
perfect sympathy with you and the horse 
you are much safer relying entirely on 
yourself. Twinkle, the chestnut colt 
with the white feet, was very wild ; you 
could not come near him in the yard or 
loose box, but in the field the morning 
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after putting him down when I called 
to him he let me walk straight up to him, 
lay my hand on his head collar and lead 
him in—all fear of man had vanished. 
I find I can always ride the colts in the 
yard upon the second day, and very 
often the first day I catch them. I have 
broken many in this way, and have never 
yet had one plunge or try to get rid 
of me. 

A friend from Yorkshire, who is very 
knowledgable about horses, came to stay 
with me last summer. One morning we 
caught four four-year-old colts that had 
never been handled, except in a rough 


and ready way when moving from field 
to field or into the yards at home. Before 
evening we had ridden them all, and on 
the fourth day we rode two of them on 
the roads and into the post town, three 
miles away, for letters. In less than 
a month from the day we got them in, 
when riding them we could open gates, 
crack a whip, and drive cattle anywhere. 
This plan is not nearly so difficult as it 
might appear; with proper tackle very 
little strength is required, as shown by 
the lady easily putting the colt down 
and, moreover, keeping him there until 
she gives him leave to get up. 
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GOLF ON THE RIVIERA 


BY E. H. D. SEWELL 


THERE is perhaps no chain of links on 
Earth on the respective merits of which 
so much difference of opinion exists 
among golfers as those which dot the 
Littoral. 

Take Mont Agel, for example. This, 
to me, wholly delightful course is on 
ground which was once vineyards, some 
hundreds of feet above Monte Carlo. To 
get to the course at all is a proceeding 
that comes perilously near what the life 
assurance people would class a hazardous 
occupation, that is if you make the 
journey by the club motor from the 


Casino Square. A series of hairpin 
corners with nothing between one 
and a mangled death but the grip 
of the tyres on a road surface which in 
wet weather is next to impossible and 
the vagaries of a chauffeur whose non- 
chalance is really one of his strongest 
points does not promise well as the start 
of a day’s golf. But, immediately the 
last turn has been safely passed and you 
find you have not been flung on to the 
third tee preparatory to rolling down 
a couple of hundred feet on to the green, 
you forget all your troubles until you 
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start on the even more nervy trip 
home. 

I forget how many thousands of 
pounds have been expended to produce 
the Mont Agel course, which is frowned 
upon from a height of some hundreds 
of feet by a remarkably solid-looking 
fortress. But that has nothing to do 
with golf. Nor, as a rule, have the 
French officers up at the fort, although 
some have been known to descend to try 
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supply you with the best fresh straw- 
berries at a shilling a pound at Christmas. 
If you want the greens of Mid-Surrey, 
the sand of St. Andrews or North 
Berwick, and the general “ going” of 
the best courses in the United Kingdom, 
go there for them and not to Mont Agel. 
But, if you want as good golf as is 
reasonably to be expected on the top of 
a rock on to which every ounce of soil 
has been carted, then you should occupy 


MONT AGEL GOLF CLUB WITH DISTANT VIEW OF THE FORTRESS 


the to them weird game. Suffice it that 
the fortress provided the name for a 
course which furnishes some excellent 
sport in grand air and ever-changing 


surroundings. I have heard the turf 
severely criticised and rude remarks 
made about the walks from various 
greens to the next tee, but in my 
humble estimation the tees situated as 
they are make the course, and as for 
the indifferent turf—well, it is unfair to 
criticise your greengrocer if he cannot 


the daylight hours in which you will be 
wise to give up wooing Fortune at the 
tables by going up to Mont Agel by car, 
or funicular railway to La Turbie and 
thence by car (ten minutes). 

I do not propose to go into details 
about each hole. A whole number of 
the Badminton would not suffice to 
describe every hole on every Rivieran 
links. Suffice it that Mont Agel is the 
hilliest of them all, and therefore no 
place for the golfer who likes either only 
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flat or undulating ground to peiform on. 
Most visitors to the Riviera look, or are, 
too well fed to appreciate Mont Agel. 
You have to be fit to do that thoroughly. 
No course I have ever played on punishes 
a faulty—or an unlucky !—stroke so 
severely as this French one. A ball just 
short of the plateau on which, for 
example, the fourth is situated will roll 
back much nearer Hades than is 
pleasant; a very slightly ill-directed 
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good an imitation of an absolute fluke 
as I can think of. Strangely enough the 
ninth is a bogey 4. This is a plain open 
drive of over 200 yards with thirty to 
sixty yards of level ground on three sides 
whence to approach. This might be a 
3 bogey and nobody harmed, the stroke 
substracted here being added to the 
“impossible ” 3 at the eighth. That is 
my humble adverse criticism of this 
course on which if a man cannot spend 


VALESCURE GOLF CLUB, RUBBLE LAWN TENNIS COURTS TO THE RIGHT, AND THE 
ESTERELS IN THE FAR BACKGROUND 
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drive at the eighth (bogey 3) means an 
almost certain 5 and a very likely 6 or 7, 
so unfavourable are its surroundings. 
This bogey I regard as a mistake. It 
should be 4, for the hole is only open 
from the right and has “ awful” country 
on both sides of it and a scrub-jungle 
covered slope that ends, several hundred 
feet higher in Mont Agel fortress, behind 
it. The green is quite narrow and upon 
a bank. It is over 200 yards from the 
tee, and to remain on it therefrom is as 


delightful days he should get rid of 
his clubs and take up some other game. 

Sospel is the best course on the Cote 
d’Azur, as it is also, at present, the 
most inaccessible. With luck in a few 
years time it will be get-at-able by rail 
from Nice, as well as direct from 
Italy, but, as I write you must, unless 
you own a car or hire one, suffer an 
hour of torture in an uncomfortable 
tram that squeaks and sqworks its way 
round innumerable curves, and occupies 
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an hour-and-a-half from Mentone to the 
terminus in Sospel near the old clubhouse. 
Thence you have another quarter-of-an- 
hour in a dilapidated diligence to get to 
the Hotel du Golf, a comfortable building 
on the usual lines of a Swiss hotel with 
the dressing and bathing accommodation 
of an up-to-date first-class golf club 
thrown in. The hotel is situated on high 
ground overlooking the course, through 
which the Bevera winds its way on a 
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boulders and flotsam and» jetsam of a 
river in spate to break the stoutest 
secretarial heart. 

The Sospel links provide the best test 
of golf to be had on the Riviera; and 
the player has the consolation of knowing 
that when he has successfully overcome 
all terrors through the green he will, on 
arrival near the hole, not be deprived of 
his 4 or 5 because the green itself is 
“not fit to putt on.” It was scarcely 


VALESCURE, 


NEAR THE FIRST GREEN 
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bed that reminded me of a hundred- 
and-one different watercourses I have 
seen in India. In behaviour, too, the 
resemblance continues, for the Bevera 
comes down after a day and a night’s 
rain in a rampageous manner the Kistna, 
Godavery, or Paingunga might well envy. 
What chance has a course when the 
greater part of a stone and macadam 
bridge is carried bodily away during the 
night for distribution on the nearest 
green and fairway? I have seen parts 
of this course strewn with enough 


possible to fault the greens when I was 


there. Strongly reminiscent of Peter 
Lees’ lawns at Mid-Surrey, it will be a 
very long day before Cannes or Cagnes 
(where the Nice Golf Club has its 
excellent course) of the plains, Mont 
Agel or Valescure of the hills, can produce 
one green to equal the worst at Sospel. 
Through the green the going is, for the 
most part, splendid, and the lies are as 
good as on the generality of courses in 
England. 

Of many really good sporting holes I 
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liked the fifth (390 yards) best. It is 
the best hole I saw on the Riviera. The 
tee is on the left bank of the river which 
the prudent driver tries to carry at the 
widest angle he can. The more daring 
drive to carry it obliquely, risking every- 
thing in the attempt and considering 
the shot well worth the journey to make 
it successful. Whether success attends 
you or not from the tee the hole is still 
“blind,” a double ditch and a wall 


For the tenth absolute precision from 
the tee is essential, or even a Vardon or 
a Taylor might have to record a9 ora 10. 
On the left is a steep jungle-covered 
bank, on the right a wall and trees. A 
short drive leaves an almost impossibly 
long and blind second, whereas a short 
second helps the consequent longer third 
into a bunker beyond the green. Jolly 
good sport this hole, almost as good as 
that at the fifth, where mere nerves 


CANNES GOLF CLUB. 


having to be carried before the hole, 
which is really a double dog-leg (first to 
the right and then to the left) is open to 
you. I believe the bogey is 4, which 
means faultless play from tee-shot to 
putt. 

Then there is the ninth (325 yards), 
which is also blind until after the second 
has cleared a steep bank with a ditch at 
top of it. This is a very difficult green 
to remain on. 


LUNCHEON ROOM ON THE RIGHT 


at sight of the Bevera help so many 
golf balls into the Mediterranean. 

The eighteenth sees the player facing 
home again towards the Hotel, and it 
must be said that only here throughout 
the course is there any chance of players 
running any risk of being hit, as the 
eighteenth tee is near the first hole. The 
approach to the last hole is downhill, and 
he who gets a 4 here will not mind the 
series of wooden-bound steps up to the 
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Hotel. Bogey for the course is 78, but 
I was told that a 69 has been achieved. 

A note as to creature comforts. The 
Golf Hotel contains eighty bedrooms and 
forty bathrooms; it has the usual 
central heating which some people like, 
others abhor, and is lighted by electricity. 
All the public rooms face south, and, 
strange to say of any such building on 
the Continent, there is a huge fireplace 
in the lounge. For the wet days a 
bowling-alley, shooting-gallery, and 
billiard-room are at hand, and for him 
who likes to risk a franc to get fourin 
return, should his chosen number turn 
up on the wheel, there is a noisy gambling 
machine out of which a good deal of fun 
may be extracted to while away an odd 
half hour. The hotel is noted for its 
omelettes, and golfers get their food 
at a reduced price in the restaurant. 
Altogether, Sospel and its specialised 
caravanseral is a place no travelling 
golfer should miss. And if the genial 
Dr. A. Rowand is still the chargé d’affatres 


of the S.G.C. I will guarantee one and all 
a rattling good time. 

The Valescure course of some 4,740 
yards in length is situated in some lovely 
hilly and wooded, if stony, country on 
the western side of the Esterel hills about 
six miles from the town and station of 


St. Raphael, Var, France. The climate 
is delightful, the air being very dry and 
bracing. An altogether ideal spot for a 
long, quiet holiday. It is something to 
be able to live at such a place without 
being bored to tears by a casino and 
concerts. The excellent clubhouse has 
accommodation for at least nine people 
to reside permanently, and there are 
tennis courts (rubble) and a croquet 
lawn in addition to the attractions of a 
very sporting little course on which the 
greens are, unfortunately, sadly lacking 
in turf and therefore grass. A glance at 
the accompanying photographs will give 
some idea of the difficulties confronting 
the Valescure committee. My own view 
is that if the advice (which has doubtless 
been very closely followed) of such 


pastmasters in the art of golf course 
architecture as H. S. Colt and C. H. 
Alison cannot produce better greens than 
those I saw under, it must be said, 
unfavourable conditions last January, 
then there must be “ something local ”’ 
working tooth and nail against the game 
of golf. That something is, I take it, 
twofold in character. In the first place 
there is no soil, as we know it; and, 
secondly, sudden and torrential rains on 
such sloping ground, and with such 
shifty, friable earth to deal with, are 
sufficient to remove bodily in a night 
the work of three months. Any young 
secretary or greenkeeper stands a good 
chance of going grey in a season at 
Valescure, for all its glorious climate and 
surroundings. 

A feature of the sylvan landscape to 
be seen at every turn is the pin-parasol, 
or umbrella pine-tree which abounds in 
this locality. In places it is rather 
monotonous because of its flatness, but 
the general effect is pleasing. 

I was amused to overhear a conversa- 
tion at Cannes: ‘‘ Coming with me to 
Valescure to-morrow?” queried one 
millionaire of another. “‘ Valescure ! 
not I,” was the prompt response ; “ get 
all your irons smashed to bits there.” 
I am a_ shocking bad player, but 
I survived several rounds at Valescure 
without damaging mashie, cleek, or even 
niblick. 

The fourth hole at Valescure has been 
described as the best on the Riviera. 
I cannot subscribe to that view as long 
as the Bevera permits golf at the fifth 
hole at Sospel, above described. The 
look of the surrounding country has, I 
imagine, something to do with our 
considerations when weighing up this 
or that hole, and good though the fourth 
at Valescure undoubtedly is, with its 
call for perfect golf, it lacks the essentially 
sporting characteristics of its chief 
Sospel rival mainly because it has merely 
a brook, and not a river, to be crossed. 
It is shorter than the Sospel fifth, and 
it is not blind. <A_ peerless second 
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uphill to a plateau green is quite 
necessary for a 4 to be recorded. The 
short fifth, of which I give a photograph, 
is a good hole in pretty surroundings ; 
and the eighth, which is uphill and 
blind, is another fairly good one on 
“ going of Downs type. The longest 


hole is the tenth, 471 yards over a 
switchback length of hilly “ going,” 
finishing with a careful third which has 


gentle exercise there is no_ better 
spot in the South of France. The Golf 
Hotel was to have been opened last 
month (December, 1914), and as that is 
just a drive and a mashie from the 
clubhouse—well, what more does a 
travelling golfer need ? 

At the delightful seaside course of the 
Cannes Golf Club at Mandelieu, three 
miles west of Cannes, there is the 
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to cross a brooklet about thirty yards 
from the green. 

Considering how this course has been 
literally carved out of forest and blasted 
out of rock the wonder is not that golf 
is possible but that it is as good as it is. 
Owing to the general holiday character 
of the undertaking which we call “ going 
to the Riviera,” the comparatively dull 
quiet of Valescure will always prevent 
overcrowding on its golf course. For 
anyone convalescing but able to take 


best turf to be found at sea-level on 
the Riviera. But at what a cost! 
Permanent turf as we know it in England 
was unknown on the azure coast until Mr. 
J. S. Hay-Gordon experimented at Nice 
and was very successful, so far as the 
greens were concerned. But it was quite 
a different problem at Cannes on a 
“subsoil” of sterile sand. Here even 
annual grasses refused to grow unless 
the whole course was covered with soil. 
And even then every succeeding summer 
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killed them. This necessitated an annual 
outlay of {350 in seed only. After nearly 
twenty years of this the dying plants 
managed between them to leave a thin 
layer of something rather like grass, 
enough at any rate to encourage the 
most energetic master of the green, 
Mr. S. H. March, to experiment with fine 
permanent festucas some five or six 
years ago. The result is that the fairway 
at several holes is well clothed, and there 
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and are at great pains to notice the 
dissimilarity between a cauliflower and 
a plantain, from being profuse in their 
offers of advice; and at times ready 
with their censure because the Mandelieu 
turf differs from that of their private 
course at home. These fluent grumblers 
are generally bunkered when the secretary, 
Mr. T. Ashton, offers them a plot of virgin 
sand on which to raise turf at their own 
expense. Even their accustomedness to the 
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THE THIRD TEE 
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is every prospect of still further improve- 
ment. Time is the essence of the contract 
at Cannes for the above reasons, and so 
different is the problem as compared 
with grass growing in England that even 
an expert has admitted that in tackling 
it at Mandelieu quite half one’s English 
experience must be forgotten. This fact 
does not, however, prevent the kindly 
folk, who are always at hand on these 
occasions, who do not see any difference 
between sand and clay or between a 
sub-tropical and a temperate climate, 


niblick fails them, and the official retires 
to his cosy little room to await the next 
gratuitous advisor. The Cannes G.C., 
which was founded by H.I.H. the Grand 
Duke Michael of MRussia, has 700 
members, and it is by no means un- 
common for 150 people to sit down to 
lunch. Thus, a fine morning turning 
to rain about mid-day will find Mr. 
T. Ashton doing his utmost in solitary 
grandeur to prevent waste of luncheon 
provided for a hundred. A day or two 
later M. Large will succeed in satisfying 
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120 folk suffering from golfer’s hunger on 
provision made for forty. How he does it 
nobody has ever discovered, but he does it. 

The course is 5,932 yards in length 
with a longest hole—the eighth—of 432 
yards, and a shortest—the fourteenth— 
of only 96 yards. Between the second 
hole and the third tee the golfer has to 
ferry across a backwater, and from the 
third to the ninth hole he gets some of 
the best golf to be had on the Riviera. 
The fairway is bordered by fir and pine, 
and the air is, therefore, redolent with 
the delicious perfumes to be smelt only 
in such surroundings. The going is 
sandy, and the lies are for the most part 
as good as one wants. The fifth is a 
capital hole with a spacious natural sand 
bunker staring one in the face at the tee. 
The sixth is a dog-leg to the left, and 
many a man has buried a promising 
start here in a sporting attempt to carry 
the trees that jut out on the left. This 
is a hole at which to be on in two gives 
one that feeling that the rest of the 


round can go hang, for two full-swung 
clouts are necessary to do it, and two 
such accomplished in succession do more 
to make golf worth playing than the 
deftest mashie ever pitched. The ninth 
is a good hole, the green being in a hollow 
guarded by the railway on the left, a 
clump of firs on the right, and water 
beyond. The second nine holes are not 
such good golf as the first, but they can 
be all that and still remain fine sport. 
I didn’t like the short fourteenth a bit. 
Too short! But I am such a shocking 
bad player that I am sure it must be a 
good hole. At the fifteenth there is water 
to drive across, and the last three 
holes are rather too flat to be vitally 
interesting. At the sixteenth a bad 
player may, however, derive no end of 
fun from the likelihood of slicing into a 
crowd of royalty or of maiming an 
archduke for life, or even of making a 
dent on the latest arrived Rolls-Royce ; 
because the clubhouse and its precincts 
are in the middle of his fairways. 
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THE ELECTRIC 


BY JEFFREY SILANT 


I pip not know that the Juno filly was 
considered an outlaw ; she had been the 
most promising-looking of the two- 
year-olds when I went away for a 
shooting trip which lasted over three 
years, and when I came back I naturally 
enough wanted to see the horses. 

One day, coming on a good-sized mob 
of old friends out on the run, I rounded 
them up to have a look at them and 
“pass the time of day” with them, 
and amongst them I noticed the bay 
filly from Juno ; she had developed into 
a most beautiful creature, and I decided 
then and there to take her as one of my 
own saddle horses. 

There were about fifty head in the 
mob, all in splendid condition; there 
they stood looking at me; when I 
swung my stockwhip they turned and 
set off at a gallop, capering about and 
kicking up in great good spirits. 

Heading them towards home, I followed 
at their heels until they steadied down 
toa brisk canter; eventually they entered 
the wings of the stockyard, and when they 
had gone in, I followed, fastening the gate 
behind me and offsaddled, letting my 
horse run free into the mob. 


Bridle in hand, I lost no time in 
approaching the bay filly. She stood 
in a corner of the yard and greeted me 
with the wild snort I remembered so 
well as being characteristic of Juno her 
mother, and of her grandmother Medea, 
the beautiful mare my father had bought 
from Devlin more than thirty years 
before. 

Still the filly did not move, but her 
great eyes were fixed on me and her ears 
cocked forward. I rubbed her forehead, 
and she snorted again. I patted her 
neck and she flinched saucily to my 
touch. 

“Ah, missy,” I said, “ your skin’s a 
little too tight on you—you must come 
and do a bit of work under me.” And 
bridling her, I led her over to where my 
saddle was on the fence. 

She was very shy of the saddle and 
snorted afresh. I could not help laugh- 
ing, her manner was so ridiculously like 
that of her dam and grand-dam. If she 
were as good as they she would do, and 
in her looks she promised to be so. Her 
breed had ever been wild as eaglehawks, 
but game as they were proud and 
beautiful. 
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“ Let’s see, what age are you, missy ? ” 
and looking at the year-brand on her 
neck, I continued, ‘“ Five !—well, that 
means you’re broke a year ago,” and 
taking a short hold of her head, I clapped 
the saddle on her. 

She humped her back as I girthed up, 
so I led her into an empty yard to mount 
in case of trouble if she got to “‘propping”’ 
amongst the mob. 

I slipped into the saddle and patted 
the arching neck; the first few yards 
she seemed to walk on the tips of her 
toes, then she settled down and was all 
right. 

I opened the outer gate and let the 
other horses go. Away they went, full 
gallop up the plain until the scrub 
received them. A little lonely neigh 
after her companions, and the bay 
filly turned in obedience to my touch 
and we took the other direction. Already 
I was in love with her; she reefed at 
the bridle so eagerly that I let her 
gallop—her stride was even and true 
as the motion of a pendulum. 

On the way home again I met one of 
the stockmen who showed great surprise 
when he saw what horse was under me, 
and he wanted to know just what sort 
of a time I had had? And then I learnt 
that she had the name of being “‘ about 
the finest buckjumper of modern times, 
with the staying powers of a locomotive, 
and as mad as a blacksnake to boot.” 

““She’s been spellin’ for six months 
since she broke Joe’s leg,” my informant 
told me. ‘“‘She’s generally known as 
‘ The Electric Shock ’—she’s so sudden.” 

I began to feel a trifle unsafe, as I 
only had a light English hunting saddle 
under me. However, the filly was kind 
until we arrived at the homestead, when 
I dismounted and gave her to a groom 
with instructions that I would ride her 
to-morrow in my big American stock- 
saddle. 

Next morning, on approaching the 
stable, I was just in time to hear a great 
commotion. I saw three or four stock- 
men looking interestedly into a loose 


box, but they stepped back respectfully 
to allow the fragments of the shattered 
lower door to fly back some ten paces 
from a couple of wild hind hoofs. ‘ The 
Electric Shock,” I gathered, was being 
saddled. I filled my pipe and awaited 
the completion of the operation. The 
stockmen got their horses, and I lit up, 
just as the mare was led out by a per- 
spiring but triumphant youth. 

“She’s a bit fraish this mornin!” he 
ventured—‘ I reckon them long strings 
on Ole Mex tickles ’er.”” (Ole Mex was 
his name for my saddle). “I tried to 
keep her from bucking in the stable, ’cos 
we all wanted to see you show a seat 
again; but she won’t buck any more 
to-day now, I’m afraid. She never does 
more’n once a day.” This was drawled 
in tones of obvious disappointment. 

Inwardly I welcomed the news, though 
I preserved a ‘“‘ don’t care ’’ expression. 
As a matter of fact, I dislike “‘ showing 
a seat ’’ nowadays, especially on a nippy 
frosty morning. It’s all right for 
young fellows, but I’ve had enough of 
it. I patted the mare’s neck condescen- 
ingly, and really she did seem quieter. 

However, taking no risks, I shortened 
the near rein well, put a fair pressure in 
the stirrup, knee well in to the shoulder, 
right hand firmly on the pommel, and 
slipped quietly and quickly to the saddle. 

She was at it so swiftly that though I 
got my right knee across her and in 
place my foot was still back along her 
side, I dare not drop it for the stirrup, 
and in this position it remained through- 
out the rest of the journey. 

Round and round she went, changing 
ends three or four times in the most 
scientific manner. She reared straight 
on end, toppling back, and I was certain 
she must fall over, though I contrived 
to keep the bridle quite slack; but 
wriggling in the air she landed catlike 
facing the other way, and in an instant 
was bucking again like a steam hammer. 
She traversed a good fifty yards in 
plunging straight-ahead dives which 
consisted in spearing out into the air 
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with tremendous bounds, and landing 
with her forelegs perfectly straight 
and proppy beneath her — shoulders 
straight, knees straight, pasterns straight 
—the jar caused in this manner of 
bucking can only be appreciated by 
experience; the whole spine of the 
patient, and especially the coupling 
between head and neck, suffers from the 
concussion, 

Former experience with this mancoevure 
warned me to lean my body a little to 
one side in order to minimise the shock, 
but I could take no liberties here, for 
this was the strongest bucking I had 
ever had under me. 

She had gone in a perfectly straight 
course towards the garden fence. This 


was made of stout ironbark palings five 
feet six high, with a drain and a seven 
foot thorn hedge on the other side—I 
wondered which way she would swerve. 

Another bound was taking us straight 
to the fence, and I felt that I must 
slacken my grip to avoid the smash 


which was sure to follow, but for some 
reason I stuck there. Surely, I thought, 
she must be bucking with her eyes shut ! 

She landed with head between knees, 
mane touching the fence !—the next 
buck was backwards—absolutely and 
deliberately backwards. The next 
forward to the fence again. (Oh, I was 
enjoying myself ! ) 

After a succession of the backward 
variety, she wheeled round swift as light 
and made straight back for her starting 
point, but seeing the deserted mail- 
sulky, she veered in her course so that it 
was straight in our path. I was powerless 
to prevent her. Another stride, and I 
foresaw we should be all mixed up 
amongst spidery wheels. 

No; a terrific bound to the left, which 
nearly tore me from the saddle, took us 
clear—on the right shin of my white 
moleskins the tyre of the wheel left a 
black smear. She cut things very close ! 

And then her fiendish plan dawned on 
me—finding she could not unseat me by 
fair means, she would now and then 


buck deliberately a¢ an obstacle, so as to 
frighten me out of my seat, or at least 
to shake my grip enough for her to settle 
matters thereafter. 

Another instance of this occurred—I 
suddenly felt that she was falling either 
by stumbling or by missing her stride ; 
we seemed to heel right over, forward to 
the left and my foot was wiped on the 
ground. She had dropped her shoulder 
on that side, bending the leg. She did 
this twice and then repeated the per- 
formance on the other side, but finding 
it did not avail, she set off in another 
line, straight for the granary a hundred 
yards distant, in the same bounds which 
distressed me so. 

My ears were singing and my nose 
bleeding freely, my eyesight dimmed by 
tears caused by our passage through the 
raw air. Changing her course, the filly 
made straight for a little whitewashed 
weatherboard room where the groom 
slept. My discomfort became even 
greater, if such might be possible, for we 
were now in the vicinity of a three-wire 
fence, which ran in its course parallel 
to the groom’s room at a distance of 
four feet. 

Straight as an arrow, we sailed for the 
centre of the back wall, and at such 
pace were we travelling, that I shut my 
eyes, threw back my head, and put out 
my right hand to break the smash. It 
must have been then that I sprained 
my wrist, for the palm of my hand was 
all white afterwards from the white- 
wash powder. 

But the mare never touched the 
building—she side-stepped to the right, 
and this brought her facing down the 
passage formed by the room and the 
wire fence. Two or three strides took 
us to the end, where there was a ten foot 
bellpost planted in our path. The filly’s 
feet went one side of the post her 
head the other, and as she turned a 
somersault out into the open, I, with 
the agility and instinct doubtless 
inherited from some prehistoric ancestor, 
was left high and dry, clinging with both 
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hands somewhere near the top of the 
pole, with the bell ringing frantically. 

The filly lost no time, she was up and 
away. I dropped down and walked a 
few paces, but my knees gave way and 
I had a violent attack of sea-sickness. I 
have seen other men suffer the same way 
after riding a bad horse to a finish. 

The stockmen raced to head her off, 
but she charged amongst them like a 
mad steer, turning Jack’s horse clean 
over with him; then she jumped the 
wire fence, then a post and rail near the 
stockyard, and with a wild whistling 
snort, whirled into the scrub. 

She had not slackened her pace for ten 
miles, though she fell twice over wire 
fences, and cleared two others. She 
kept a straight line as though heading 
for the distant peak of Billy’s Lookout. 
However, after that she steadied down, 
at last she stopped, and when we 
tracked her up, she was quite calm 
and I rode her the rest of the day. 

That was the longest, and most 
powerful, and altogether the most 
scientific bit of bucking I have ever 
experienced, for the filly seemed just as 
fresh and strong when we _ parted 
company as when she started. I do 
not know how long the performance 
took; I have heard many arguments 
as to how long a horse can buck “on 
his top,” but I have never timed one. 

We covered a lot of ground, and 
covered it quickly; yet most of the 
worst outlaws buck practically in the 
same spot all the time—if they travel 
it takes away from the concentration 
of scientific twisting. But there was 
method in this mare’s travelling, for she 
liked looking for awkward corners into 
which to take her rider. She had the 
brains of an old buckjumper in a young 
head, for good bucking is an accomplish- 
ment acquired by a horse as dancing is 
by a human being, and is the outcome of 
remembered successful efforts. Bucking 
is born in many horses to a great extent ; 
the green colt needs practice before he is 
perfect at his art. 
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It will be remembered that I had lit 
my pipe just before mounting ; well, the 
heel of the tobacco burnt out with a 
sizzle while I was up the bellpost! 
Under ordinary circumstances that pipe 
used to last me half an hour; that 
morning I fancy I smoked it in about a 
thirtieth of my accustomed time. The 
stockmen said there was such a cloud of 
smoke streaming back over my shoulder 
that they thought I must be on fire. 
During the following month the Juno 
filly and I had several differences of 
opinion, though usually we got on happy 
as angels. Sometimes, after a long 
day’s work, or in the midst of happiness, 
she would suddenly give a wrenching 
buck sideways, preliminary to three or 
four scientific and well-thought-out 
props. These unavailing she would 
continue like a lamb, after I had 
thoroughly roasted her ribs on both sides 
with a whirlwind of blows from the 
doubled thong of my stockwhip. 


But woe betide me if I shifted in my 
seat at the first, for then she would know 
I had been caught napping, and would 
whirl into a frenzy of wickedness. Once 
she bucked under a thick bushy wilga 
tree and tore me from the saddle. Once 
when half-unseated she smashed me un- 
mercifully against a belar-trunk. Once 
she threw me and the saddle together 
over her head without breaking the 
girths. Once she bucked down the side 
of a nearly perpendicular dam into water 
knee deep; with eyes and nose sub- 
merged, she continued to buck, then 
when unable to do so longer, owing to 
suffocation, she dropped and rolled on 
me. 


And eventually she “ threw back ” on 
to me, breaking my arm, so that I gave 
her to Dick until I should be recovered, 
telling him to break her to harness. 


This, however, did not work well, as 
she would only kick until she could kick 
no more and would stand still from 
exhaustion, the sweat pouring from her. 
Her next movement was safe to be a 
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kick. (He always hitched her to a log 
with draught chains.) 

One morning I watched this perform- 
ance, and to tell the truth I could not 
but admire the rebellion in the mare, for 
I am myself entirely a saddleman and 
grudge such good cattle for harness. 
She did not sulk, she simply foughc to 
a finish. 

And so I had her taken out of the 
chains, feeling as though I had wronged 
so proud a spirit whose mothers for 
three generations, to my knowledge, 
had known no collar-galls. I loved her 
for the bigness of he: heart, and vowed 
that she should carry none but my 
saddle ever after, and I rechristened 
her “ Electra.” 

Now Electra had an elder full-sister, 
and it was not to be wondered that they 
were alike. The elder was a little 
smaller and not quite such a proud 
beauty, but to a stranger looking casually 
one might easily be mistaken for the 
other. 

One day, returning to the homestead 
at lunch time, I shouted for Jim the 
groom to take my horse, but Burton the 
overseer, hearing my voice, came out 
of the blacksmith’s shop and said he had 
sent Jim over to Burruncoota, the 
adjoining run, fifteen miles distant, to 
get some phosphorus. for  rabbit- 
poisoning—*‘ just a few sticks, enough 
to finish the west corner of the Seven 
Echoes paddock before the loading comes 
on the teams,” he said. ‘“‘ I found there 
wasn’t enough to do the whole lot when 
Jack was mixing the pollard, and so I 
sent Jim off this morning soon after you 
went out—told him to take Atalanta.” 


“Atalanta?” I said. ‘Why, I saw 
her just now as I came up the horse- 
paddock. She and Roany and 
Adventurer were all together.” 


“ That’s strange,” said Burton. “I 
saw him ride away, and in the distance 
I certainly thought he was on her.”’ 


Now Jim was a new hand, and I 
guessed what had happened. 


“Was Electra in the stockyard this 
morning ?”’ I asked. 

“Yes, by Jove!” replied Burton, 
and he gave a whistle. “ That’s what’s 
happened. He’s taken the wrong mare 
in mistake.” 

Instinctively we looked out across the 
plain towards Burruncoota. About two 
miles away we could see a horse, and 
presently we could make out that he 
was approaching at a gallop, though as 
yet we could not distinguish the rider. 

But this is the story :— 

The mare had carried Jim _ to 
Burruncoota like an angel-lamb, but I 
have no doubt that all the time she was 
planning foul villainy for the return 
journey. 

Morton, the manager, was at home, 
and himself gave the phosphorus to 
Jim at the poison-house. 

Now phosphorus in the raw state 
needs careful handling. We always 


kept it in sticks which stood in tins 
filled with water. Of course, when taken 


out of the water, the phosphorus 
catches fire on becoming dry, so Jim 
got three pickle-bottles, into which he 
put water, then he placed the sticks of 
phosphorus in and corked the bottles. 
Next he got an old flour-bag which he 
cut in three, wrapping a bottle in each. 
He fixed the three bundles firmly on to 
his saddle, one on each side and one in 
front, and prepared to remount gaily 
for the homeward journey. 

Up to now the mare had shown no 
particular interest in the proceedings, 
but Jim never reached his seat— 
according to Morton, he soared out into 
the air graceful as an eaglehawk taking 
flight. 

The mare gave two or three more 
bucks, either to make sure her intention 
had not miscarried, or else from the 
sheer love of the sensation, and then, 
in her usual manner, bolted in a blind 
and insane stampede. 

Just in front of the homestead at 
Burruncoota there is a wire fence—in a 
few strides the filly reached it, and 
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turned a complete somersault, landing 
on the saddle. In a second she was up 
and away again, heading off towards 
another fence which ran at right angles 
to the first. Morton saw water dripping 
from one of the packages, and knew that 
the bottles had been broken in the fall. 
Quick as thought he realised the danger 
and determined to save the mare if 
possible. 

He rushed to his loose-box where his 
horse stood saddled: In a moment he 
was in pursuit, and then he saw the filly 
turn over and lie struggling in the 
tangle of the second wire fence. 

There was dense smoke issuing from 
the smouldering bag under the mare, 
and the bottle on the other side was 
evidently broken also. Flinging him- 


self from his horse, he leaped to the filly 
to unfasten the girthstraps and so free 
her from the burning saddle, but she 
staggered to her feet, and like a mad 
wild beast struck him down to the ground 


and raced away with a column of smoke 
streaming in her wake. 

Morton, coming to, thanked his stars 
there was no dry grass yet—a little later 
on in the year and this galloping fire- 
brand might have burnt out half the 
countryside. And now, as Burton and 
I stood at gaze across the plain, we 
were to know the end of the story first. 

The galloping horse evolved itself 
from the distance, all riderless. At 
half-a-mile distant there stood a wire 
fence (bad luck to the inventor of wire !) 


into which the horse hurled madly, 
smashing to the ground. Plunging and 
struggling, the unfortunate creature 
arose and presently was free to gallop 
forward; a cloud of smoke flew back 
from the saddle, growing denser—the 
third bottle had been broken. 


The frantic animal raced through a 
scattered mob of feeding horses, which 
threw up their heads and galloped after, 
but the foaming leader did not heed 
them, like a wonderful steeplechaser she 
stood back at the big white gates of the 
stable yard, flying a full foot above, 
fairly towering in the air with the 
extravagance of her leap. 


A few more flying strides and a sudden 
halt before my loose box. 


Blood flowed from dreadful wire- 
gashes, and the saddle was nearly all 
burnt away. She shook herself and the 
charred remains fell from her. Then she 
stood still. 

Hearing our quick steps, she turned 
great eyes full of horror and pain upon 
us. 

Even though her flanks were panting 
with exhaustion, she lashed out savagely 
at Burton, but seeing me, her glance 
softened, or so it seemed to me, and she 
advanced with a little whinny and 
rubbed her nose against me; and then 
slowly she lay down. 

I’ve heard of women like that—they 
never let you know they love you till 
they’re dead. 
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SPORT IN THE COUNTIES 
12 YORKSHIRE 


No. 


BY ARTHUR W. COATEN 


I FEEL that any attempt to describe the 
possibilities and records of sport in the 
far-spreading county of York should be 
divided into at least three chapters, 
because each Riding possesses immense 
sporting attractions. In the course of a 
single article I can scarcely hope to 
touch adequately upon the opportunities 
for sport of our largest shire without 
considerably over-running the space 
which has been apportioned to me. 
Look, for example, at the wonderful 
variety of fox-hunting which you can 
obtain in Yorkshire. You will not en- 
counter such oceans of gently undulating 


grass as are seen in most parts of the 
Shires—that riding paradise which spreads 
itself around Melton Mowbray, Market 
Harborough, Rugby, and Oakham. But 
in Yorkshire you will not have to search 
far to find some glorious galloping 
ground. 
HUNTING. 

In the Bramham Moor country it is 
delightful to ride over much of the 
district between Wetherby and Harro- 
gate. On the York side, too, there is lots 
of grass. In other parts of the Bramham 
Moor country you come across miles of 
good firm moorland, with long chains 
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of woodlands here and there. There is 
a somewhat similar distribution of the 
land in the York and Ainsty country, 
which is very flat excepting on the 
western side. 

If you hunt with the York and Ainsty 
the better breeding your mount possesses 
the more fun you will enjoy. For there 
are many drains of formidable proportions 
to be got over, and at the fences you 
must also be prepared for wide ditches 
which remain blind until the season is 


a great one with this pack but for the 
war. The Bramham Moor has enjoyed a 
smoother continuity of control than the 
neighbouring pack, for with the exception 
of one period of twenty-three years in 
the first half of the nineteenth century 
the hounds have since early Georgian 
days always been maintained at 
Bramham Park by the Lane-Fox family. 

A really splendid type of the Yorkshire 
fox-hunting squire was the late Mr. 
George Lane-Fox, one of the most 


LORD FURNESS, MASTER, AND THE HUNTSMAN, WITH THE YORK AND AINSTY FOXHOUNDS 
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far advanced. Thus it is essential that 
your horse should know how to spread 
himself and to be equal to putting in 
that “ bit extra’”’ which makes all the 
difference when you unexpectedly tackle 
a blind place. 

I do not suppose that in the course 
of its long history the York and Ainsty 
country has ever been hunted in better 
style than it is now by Harry Cumpstone 
under the Mastership of Lord Furness, 
and the present season would have been 


notable sporting veterans of his time. 
His keenness has descended to his 
grandson, Major George Lane-Fox, M.P., 
whose only reason for not being regularly 
at the head of the Bramham Moor field 
this winter is that the war has given him 
sterner work to do. 

When good sporting centres are being 
discussed I always put in a word for 
Malton. You will find few more sporting 
folk than those who live around this 
town, from whose bridge, spanning the 
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Derwent, you may see the East jRiding 
on the one side and the North Riding on 
the other. Here the talk is much of 
racing, for there are still important and 
successful stables in the vicinity, while 
there remains the memory of the glorious 
days of John Scott, the wizard of the 
North, and of the elder William I’ Anson, 
of Blink Bonny fame. 

Fox-hunting, too, is indigenous to the 
soil of these parts. Lord Middleton’s 


Sir Tatton—has been dead more than 
half-a-century, the stories of his 
exploits have survived, and are often 
recounted of a winter’s evening in manor 
and farm-house. One of the genuine 
Yorkshire breed was he, or as the poet 
puts it :— 

A great broad-shouldered genial Englishman 

A lord of fat prize oxen and of sheep. 


By an easy flight of imagination those 
who hunt with Lord Middleton’s Hounds 


THE DONCASTER RACECOURSE 
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Hunt is the most important in the 
neighbourhood. Its country extends 
over a very wide area, and embraces a 
great tract of the Yorkshire wolds, where 
wild and straight-necked foxes make 
exceptionally long points, especially 
when the wolds are wet and hounds are 
able to push them along with a driving 
scent. One might almost describe this 
as the “Tatton Sykes country,” for 
though the fine old Yorkshire sporting 
baronet—the father of the late 


to-day can picture the time when “ old 
Sir Tatton ’’ was the proud Master of the 
same pack. On one occasion a sportsman 
from Leicestershire thought fit to criticise 
not too politely the alleged slowness of 
the hounds. ‘“ Next time, by Jove, I'll 
come out on a donkey!”’ he exclaimed 
within the hearing of the M.F.H. “ Do, 
do,” swiftly put in Sir Tatton, “and 
then there’ll be a pair of you.” 

Further to the north are some other 
attractive fox-hunting areas. The Bedale 
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is one of the best three-days-a-week 
countries to be found north of the 
Trent, and there are not many better 
galloping districts than that covered by 
the Zetland pack. It rides lighter than 
the neighbouring Hurworth and Cleve- 
land countries, but you must have a 
clever horse to tackle the many narrow 
ditches met with here, for they are both 
trappy and deep. 

In the south the Badsworth Hounds 
cover a good sporting country, not greatly 


shrillest of cries, his cap in hand, four 
couple of hounds in front and the rest 
coming on!” 

Another Master of the Badsworth was 
the fourth Lord Hawke, a predecessor 
of one of the best-known sporting peers 
of the present day. He hunted the pack 
for forty-three years, so it is difficult to 
believe the assertion of one hunting 
chronicler, who declares that Lord Hawke 
knew little about hounds, and was fond 
of blowing his horn on the smallest 
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dissimilar from the Bramham Moor and 
the York and Ainsty, with stone walls 
on its western side. Badsworth people 
are proud of the long history of the pack, 
which certainly goes back at least two 
hundred years. Once the country was 
hunted by that redoubtable “ thruster ”’ 
the third Lord Darlington, than whom 
few M.F.H.’s have ever more zealously 
lived up to the unorthodox practice of 
“hunting to ride.” So much we may 
assume from this description :—‘‘ His 
lordship dashed along, uttering the 


excuse. The story runs that this foible 
was the source of constant irritation to 
one professional huntsman of the pack, 
who in exasperation one day blurted 
out :—‘‘ Damn that horn, m/’lord, I'll 
tell you when to blow it!” 

I am afraid that parts of the Bads- 


worth country have become rather 
spoilt in these days by coal-pits and a 
network of railways, yet Mr. Gordon B. 
Foster, now on active service with the 
Yeomanry, finds plenty of room in which 
to show excellent sport. Two or three 
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seasons ago a stiff mangy old fox ran 
up a burning pit-heap in the Badsworth 
country with hounds not far behind, but, 
having sat on top a short while and 
become thoroughly warmed, he bolted 
down the other side, and gave a fine run 
of forty minutes. 

They breed a hardy race of hunt 
servants in Yorkshire, of whom the noted 
Will Danby serves as an example. It 
is related that when Mr. Tom Hodgson 
took the Holderness Hounds, Will, who 


matters nowt.”’ Not many of us would 
care to tackle a forty-four mile tramp in 
top-boots or even less cumbersome 
footgear. Mr. Hodgson used to say 
that his men were made of cast iron, 
his horses of steel, and his hounds of 
india-rubber. 

Lord Fitzwilliam’s Wentworth country 
resembles the Badsworth in its abun- 
dance of coal-pits, and I fear that wire 
is more frequently met with than in most 
other Yorkshire hunting districts. For 


vig 
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had been under him in the Badsworth 
country, decided to try to get back to his 
old master. So he walked from Halifax 
to Normanton in his top-boots, a dis- 
tance of twenty-two miles in six hours. 
Mr. Hodgson was so delighted with the 
man’s energy and keenness that he 
engaged him on the spot, at a guinea a 
week, as first whipper-in and kennel 
huntsman. On expressing surprise that 
Will proposed to return on foot, he was 
met with the reply. ‘‘ The distance 


all that it possesses a good reputation 
for sport, and no doubt most of m 
readers will know that Lord Fitzwilliam 
hunts this pack in addition to the 
adjoining Grove country, which extends 
over the Yorkshire border into Notting- 
hamshire and Derbyshire. 

There is no better plough country in 
England than the Holderness. On one 
side it forms a continuation of the wolds 
of Lord Middleton’s country. The 
remainder consists of flat land greatly 
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intersected by formidable drains, the 
big dyke system of drainage being used 
here. When you are off the wolds you 
may expect to find a drain on the taking- 
off side of an Holderness fence ; if there 
is not one there, well, look out for one 
on the landing side! The widest drains 
cannot be flown, so you will need a horse 
who is clever and can creep down the 
sides. The country is not well off for 
woodlands, one of its features being the 
large number of stick heaps, artificial 
coverts from which hounds can drive 


in the Bilsdale, Goathland, Stainton 
Dale and Farndale districts, and in the 
more open country hunted by the 
Sinnington and the Hon. H. Vane’s 
Hounds. The Bilsdale claims to be the 
oldest hunt in the kingdom, and there 
are records to show that it was hunted 
by the Duke of Buckingham long before 
the seventeenth century had reached its 
end. 

Mr. Tom Parrington has had a 
wonderful experience of fox-hunting in 
this part of Yorkshire. He told me two 
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their foxes with rare zest, the plough 
lands mostly carrying a good scent. 
This is the pack which Mr. Arthur 
Wilson, of Tranby Croft, hunted for 
many years. The present Master is 
Mr. Harry Whitworth, who is well 
known in racing and polo as well as in 
hunting. 

Much wild moorland country exists 
in Yorkshire which would be sneered at 
by the gentlemen of the Shires when 
regarded from the fox-hunting stand- 
point, yet the locals enjoy genuine sport 


or three years ago that in his opinion 
sport with hounds was not on the whole 
so enjoyable as it was in the middle of 
last century, and he gave some very 
feasible reasons for the deterioration. 
Mr. Parrington has seen some amazing 
changes in the industrial and sporting 


life of his native county. For instance, 
he recalls that his birthplace was a 
solitary farm, where the foxes had a 
favourite breeding earth and were well 
taken care of. The site of that farm is 
now the centre of the prosperous town 
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of Middlesbrough, with its 100,000 
inhabitants and its flaming smelting 
works lighting up the sky at night for 
miles around. Mr. Parrington is entitled 
to be placed in a list of grand old York- 
shire sportsmen, of whom an interesting 
volume might be written. 

Hare-hunting in Yorkshire has com- 
fortably survived the withering sarcasms 
of the late Mr. George Lane-Fox, and 
continues to provide amusement for 
farmers and others in various parts of the 


middle of December. Mention of grouse- 
shooting reminds one that the Wilsons of 
Broomhead Hall furnished the Masters 
of this ancient pack for several centuries. 

Some corners of Yorkshire are not 
reached by foxhounds, and here small 
harrier packs agreeably fill the gap. 
The Colne Valley, the Craven (whose 
records go back into the eighteenth 
century), and the Holmfirth, the Pendle 
Forest (which also hunt in Lancashire), 
and the Swaledale come within this 
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great county. The oldest pack is the 
Penistone. Indeed, I am inclined to 
believe that the history of these harriers 
goes back further than that of any other 
pack, for it is clearly established that 
they were hunted in the year 1260 by 
Sir Elias de Midhope. It is not until 
after grouse-shooting is over that the 
moors west of Penistone are open to the 
harriers. That district yields stout hares 
and good sport, and so do the low 
grasslands which are hunted up to the 


category. Other harrier 


packs in 
Yorkshire include Sir Robert Walker’s 
smart lot of 17in. hounds, which hunt 
in Lord Middleton’s country ; the Rock- 
wood, whose country lies partly in the 


Badsworth Hunt; the Garrowby, a 
private pack hunted by the Hon. Edward 
Wood, M.P. in the Malton district ; and 
the Glaisdale, which are mainly trencher- 
fed and hunt the hare as well as an 
occasional fox over one of the most 
picturesque and roughest parts of the 
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county. Then there are various packs 
of foot harriers and beagles, including 
Mr. Butcher’s, Mr. L. B. Holliday’s, and 
the Messrs. Jeffcock’s. 

On several of the Yorkshire waters 
you may see in summertime a pack of 
otterhounds “swimming the foil” in 
full-cry as the game makes his way 
unseen either up or down stream. Otters 
are fairly numerous in some rivers, and 


old foxhounds. I am afraid that otter- 
hunting is an uphill job in that part, for 
while there is no real lack of game, the 
number of crags and the impossible 
places in which otters lay up make a 
big handicap for the hounds. Still, Mr. 
Renwick is not the M.O.H. to be easily 
daunted, and is as keen to show sport 
with the otterhounds as he is in the 
winter with the Goathland foxhounds. 


JOHN OSBORNE, THE VETERAN TRAINER 
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the Wharfedale pack, now known by 
the name of their master, Mr. W. 
Thompson, do well on the Wharfe, Aire, 
and Nidd in the West Riding. They 
also used to visit now and again the Esk 
at Whitby, and the Derwent and its 
tributaries. The last time I saw otter- 
hounds in Yorkshire was just before the 
outbreak of the war. This was on the 
Esk, where Mr. J. R. Renwick, the 
Malton trainer, was enthusiastically 
working the stream with some of his 


RACING. 

Keenness for racing may be said to be 
born in a great proportion of Yorkshire- 
men. Here a great horse on the Turf 
will be sure of the warmest admiration 
from rich and poor alike. What more 
knowledgable racing crowd is there 
than that which gathers in the paddock 
on St. Leger day? It has been well 
said that nowhere in the United Kingdom 
is horse worship so thoroughly practised 
as at a popular Yorkshire race meeting. 
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In view of this passion for racing which 
is a feature of the sporting life of the 
county, I often wonder that there are 
not more important fixtures in Yorkshire 
than is at present the case. Take away 
York and Doncaster, and you do not 
find many really flourishing racecourses 
in a county which could well support a 
few more. 

Time was when meetings were held at 
Malton, Scarborough, Richmond, and 
Northallerton, but they have all dis- 
appeared, and an effort made a few 
years ago to revive flat-racing in the 


won that race in the two preceding 
years with Pitmaston and Percival 
Keene. To secure an important stake 
three years in succession with the 
produce of one mare is an achievement 
which would delight any breeder of 
bloodstock. 

One finds it a little difficult to account 
for the fact that the general quality of 
the horses trained in Yorkshire is not 
so good as it was sixty years ago. It is 
many a long day since the sporting 
Yorkshiremen had the supreme satis- 
faction of cheering a classic winner 
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neighbourhood of Hull proved a decided 
failure. Next to Doncaster and York the 
chief meetings in the county are at 
Redcar and Stockton. The latter course 
is not on Durham soil, but on the 
Yorkshire side of the Tees. Lord and 
Lady Londonderry are specially keen to 
win at these fixtures with horses which 
they have bred in Wynyard Park, and 
they felt great pride last year when 
Corcyra took the Wynyard Plate at 
Stockton, for Lord Londonderry had 


trained in their own county. Yet it was 
at Whitewall, near Malton, whose boxes 
you may see as you drive in the direction 
of Kirkham Abbey, that no fewer than 
sixteen winners of the St. Leger and 
five winners of the Derby were prepared. 
The same Langton Wolds, with their 
springy turf and invigorating breezes, 
have been available for trainers since 
the days of John Scott, but none has 
been able to repeat the astounding 
successes he gained there. 
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What days of palpitating local 
patriotism those must have been for the 
sportsmen of Yorkshire! Think of the 
hot rivalry which ran between Northern 
and Southern stables, and picture the 
delight which followed every substantial 
Northern victory. Imagine the high 
excitement which ran throughout York- 
shire when Voltigeur won the Derby 
in fine style. 

And then in the St. Leger the great 
“Volti”’ fails at first attempt to shake 
off the despised outsider Russborough, 


after one of the most sensational 
struggles in the history of the Turf, 
Voltigeur upsets the odds, thereby sending 
his faithful adherents into the seventh 
heaven of delight, whereas the backers 
of The Flying Dutchman “ wander about 
pale and silent as marble statues.” 

Truly those were glorious days for 
Yorkshire racing, but I have not the space 
to dwell upon them as I should like to do. 
Let us hope that such stirring triumphs 
may yet be gained by horses trained in 
Yorkshire. 
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but beats him decisively on the run-off 
amid the resounding cheers of the anxious 
Yorkshiremen. Two days later Voltigeur 
comes out for the Doncaster Cup to take 
on the unbeaten The Flying Dutchman, 
also a Yorkshire horse, the two being 
trained at Richmond and Middleham, 
respectively. 

What is thought of the prospects of 
the race is shown by the fact that odds 
of 4 to 1 are laid on The Dutchman; but 


D 


There would certainly have been 
plenty of enthusiasm last September if 
Dairy Bridge, trained by Capt. N. H. 
Scott at Middleham, had managed to 
win the Doncaster Cup. He found one too 
good for him in Willbrook, but to me 
that Yoikshire colt singularly 
impressive, and I think that with luck 
he will train on into a useful Cup 
horse. Yorkshire stables did fairly well 
during the past season. R. W. Colling, 
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who has a string of more than thirty 
horses at Middleham, won some good 
nurseries with Crevasse and Pip Pip Pip. 
From the same district Dobson Peacock 
brought out plenty of winners. 

At Malton a number of winners were 
trained by J. R. Renwick, including 
Bethlehem, a Roi Hérode two-year-old, 
who was not a long way behind the 
best of the year. Marked success also 
attended the small private stable which 
Sir John Thursby owns in the Malton 
district, Cressingham, who was third in 
the St. Leger, being trained there. Not 
long since I went over the Highfield 
stables and saw some splendid gallops 
which iiad been newly laid down under 
the direction ot Major H. H. Roberts. It 
struck me that Sir J. Thursby possessed 
a wonderfully well-equipped establish- 
ment, though Kennymore, Torchlight, 
and others have been trained for him 
at Manton. The Blink Bonny Stud at 
Malton where John o’ Gaunt stands, is 
one of the best establishments of its 
kind in the kingdom. 

We must not forget to mention the 
small string of which John Osborne has 
charge at Middleham. Here the winner 
of the Northumberland Plate has been 
trained twice during the past three years, 
and the veteran trainer has also a 
recent Chester Cup to his credit. I 
regard John Osborne as one of 
the marvels of the age. Born on 
January 7th, 1833, the vitality and 
energy of the man are amazing. A 
comparatively young friend of mine 
walking up to the Rowley Mile stands 
last October met John Osborne going in 
the same direction, carrying a big over- 
coat and a fair-sized bag. ‘“‘ Let me 
give you a lift with your bag, Mr. 
Osborne,” said my friend, taking part 
of his burden from the old man. Then 
“‘ Johnnie’ set such a pace across the 
Heath that by the time the stands were 
reached my friend was bathed in 
perspiration and feeling decidedly blown, 
whereas Osborne had not turned a 
hair. 


At any meeting where he has a horse 
running you may see the old “ Bank of 
England jockey’? —was ever more 
flattering title given to a racing man ?— 
nearly the first trainer out with his string 
in the early morning. And when The 
Guller wants a striding two-mile gallop 
at home John Osborne will get up 
himself. 

Many interesting pages could, of course, 
be written about the Doncaster and 
York racecourses, but I take it that 
their history is tolerably well known. 
Doncaster and its St. Leger have had 
full justice done to them by Mr. J. S. 
Fletcher in his carefully compiled 
“History of the St. Leger Stakes.” 
Since that book was written important 
changes have been made on the Town 
Moor. The Corporation of the town have 
spent something like £40,000 in improv- 
ing the accommodation for visitors. 

It is questionable whether it would not 
have been preferable completely to 


rebuild the stands; but, as at Epsom, 


there are serious difficulties other than 
the question of finance to deter the 
Corporation from embarking upon so 
ambitious a scheme. They have there- 
fore contented themselves with sundry 
expensive alterations, which undoubt- 
edly have done much towards improving 
the comfort of those who use the chief 
enclosures. 

I regard the York stands as perfect 
models of their kind, and there are few 
more delightful meetings from every 
standpoint than that held on the Knaves- 
mire at the end of August. As at 
Doncaster, the racing at York is run by 
the Corporation, and they have followed 
an enterprising and well-thought-out 
policy which has assured success. The 
Knavesmire provides splendid galloping 
excepting in a very wet season, when it 
is inclined to become swampy. John 
Osborne told me once that he remembers 
seeing boys bathing in a lake which 
had formed in the centre of the Knaves- 
mire only a day or two before the 
summer meeting opened. 
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I think that the first records of 
Yorkshire racing are associated with 
Black Hambleton, a few miles north- 
east of Thirsk, and at Kipling Cotes, 
near Market Weighton, but there was 
also good racing at York at the same 
time at Rawcliffe Ings, whence the course 
was transferred to the Knavesmire early 
in the nineteenth century. I cannot 
discover that the remarkable little grey 


Every visitor to Doncaster on St. 
Leger day knows what is meant by the 
“Yorkshire roar,’ which almost in- 
variably accompanies the finish of the 
great race, and expresses in one vast 
volume of sound the enthusiasm of the 
crowd. How well it is described in Sir 
Francis Hastings Doyle’s poem descrip- 
tive of the defeat of a Derby winner by 
a Yorkshire mare ! 
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horse Gimcrack, foaled in 1760, ever 
won a race at York, yet in admiration 
of his performances the Gimcrack Stakes 
was named after him, and there was 
founded the Gimcrack Club, whose 
members and friends dine together each 
December, and talk of things of 
importance in the racing world. Besides 
those fixtures I have already mentioned 
Yorkshire flat-racing may be seen at 
Pontefract, Ripon, Catterick Bridge, 
Thirsk, and Beverley, and there is 
good steeplechasing at Wetherby and 
other courses. 


De 


He’s beat! he’s beat! ’’ by heaven, the mare 
Just on the post, her spirit rare 
With bird-like dash shoots clean away, 
And by half-a-length has gained the day, 
Then how to life that silence wakes ! 

* * * * * * 


At once from thirty thousand throats 
Rushes the Yorkshire roar, 

And the name of the northern winner floats 
A league from the course and more! 


Many an interesting day have I spent 
looking round the Yorkshire stud farms. 
I would not readily lose the privilege 
of seeing the Sledmere yearlings before 
they are sent each September on their 
record-breaking mission to the Doncaster 
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sales. When we have done with the 
yearlings we look at the brood mares, 
and where will you find a finer lot of 
picked thoroughbred matrons, many of 
whom have already done much to 
advance the fame of Yorkshire as the 
breeding-ground of high-class racers ? 


SHOOTING 


Shooting authorities agree to differ 
as to whether the amazing increase in 
the supply of grouse on the Yorkshire 
moors between the beginning and the 
end of the nineteenth century was due 
to the introduction of driving or whether 
it was caused primarily by scientific 
burning of the heather. One cannot 
properly enlarge upon the merits of 
either theory within the limits of this 
article. What is incontrovertible is 


that the grouse have thriven remarkably 
since the days when Colonel Hawker 
found the Yorkshire birds particularly 
scarce, whereas at the same _ period 


Colonel Thornton was recording that 
packs of three thousand grouse were to 
be seen in the winter in the course of his 
Highland tours. 

Sportsmen of the present day know 
Yorkshire as pre-eminently a grouse- 
shooting county. One of the earliest 
drives in Yorkshire of which we find 
record is described by Sir Walter Spencer- 
Stanhope. That was in 1836, when 
“Lord Leicester, aged eighty-three, was 
at the Boadhill drive; and old Sir 
William Cooke, of Wheatley (forbear of 
the owner of Hornet’s Beauty) was there 
with a flint gun, and he brought down 
an old cock that had come down the 
length of the line and had been shot at 
by everybody. He took off his white 
hat and called out ‘““There’s your copper 
caps, gentlemen !’ ”’ 

As an example of the increase of 
grouse it may be mentioned that the 
total bag on the Blubberhouses moor of 
2,200 acres was eighty-five birds in 
1838, whereas on the same moor fifty 
years later 1,838 birds were brought 
down during the season. 
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It was at Blubberhouses that Lord 
Walsingham shot 842 birds in a single 
day in 1872, a feat surpassed in 1888, 
when the same shot bagged 1,070 grouse 
as the result of twenty drives, starting 
at 5-12 a.m. and finishing at 7-30 p.m. 

Of all Yorkshire moors I suppose 
Broomhead is the most famous. Good 
sport in shooting is obviously not to be 
measured merely by the size of the bags, 
and Mr. R. H. Rimington-Wilson has 
always fought shy of anything in the 
way of preparations for record-breaking. 
Yet the results on this comparatively 
small moor have been so remarkable 
that a few figures will be interesting. 
In 1913, one of the worst years within 
memory on the majority of grouse moors, 
Mr. Rimington-Wilson did singularly 
well. On one day the Broomhead party 
consisted of Lord Savile, Lord West- 
morland, Lord Powis, Lord Darnley, 
Sir Ralph Payne-Gallway, Major the Hon. 
J. Dawnay (killed, alas, in Belgium 
during the War), Mr. W. Barry, and 
Mr. Rimington-Wilson. These nine guns 
accounted for 2,843 birds, including the 
pick-up. 

This beat the previous best on Broom- 
head, which was on August 24, 1904, 
when 2,743 grouse were accounted for 
by nine guns. On the following day eight 
guns killed 1,252 rabbits, and on the third 
day, six guns accounted for 894 grouse. 
Twelve months previously, nine guns had 
obtained 2,648 grouse in one day. Until 
then the bag of 2,626 birds in the 
wonderful grouse year of 1872 was the 
best in Broomhead annals, but that 
total was made by thirteen guns. 

The present owner’s father, the late 
Mr. J. W. Rimington-Wilson, established 
what is probably a unique system on 
an important Yorkshire moor—that of 
driving over only one set of butts. 
The recent bags which I have just quoted 
were obtained as the result of six drives 
at Broomhead. The area of heather at 
Broomhead amounts to about 4,500 
acres, the ground and its situation being 
alike specially suitable for grouse. 
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Added to this, the moor has always been 
managed in masterly fashion. 

Mr. Charles Hunter’s Wemmergill 
Moors in the Middleton-in-Teesdale 
district are among the best-known and 
most consistent in their results in York- 
shire. I do not think that Wemmergill 
has ever served better than during Sir 
Frederick Milbank’s and Lord Westbury’s 
tenancies, but as an example of what 
these moors can do I may recall that 
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birds were shot in the course of four 
days. 

There must also be mentioned the 
fine Bolton Abbey Moors near Skipton, 
the property of the Duke of Devonshire. 
Here King George, and his father before 
him, have enjoyed magnificent August 
sport. Three years ago 5,626 grouse were 
accounted for at Bolton Abbey in the 
first six days of the season, and in the 
following year the King, the Duke of 


THE PADDOCK AND STANDS AT RIPON 
Photograph by W. A. Rouch 


three years ago the best day yielded 
1,499 grouse, got by the Duc de Luynes 
and five other guns. And this fine bag 
in spite of bad weather, which limited 
the number of drives to four. A year 
later Mr. Charles Hunter entertained a 
party comprising Prince Arthur of 
Connaught, the Duke of Alba, Lord 
Farquhar, Lord Lonsdale, Sir Samuel 
Scott, Mr. H. Stonor, and Capt. Laycock. 
These eight guns obtained 1,426 grouse 
on their best day, and more than 3,600 


Devonshire, and eight other guns got 
3,706 birds in five days’ driving. After 
that year the heavy death duties and 
the increased taxation to which he was 
subjected caused the Duke of Devon- 
shire to let the shooting to which he is so 
greatly attached, and in 1913 the famous 
Bolton Abbey Moors were shot over 
by Baron Maurice de Rothschild and 
M. San Martino. 

In 1913 the King stayed at Studley 
Royal for the splendid shooting which is 
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provided by the Marquis of Ripon’s 
Dallowgill Moors near Ripon, and in 
spite of the indifferent character of the 
season in most places His Majesty and 
Lord Ripon, shooting with Lord Derby, 
Lord Henry Vane-Tempest, Mr. J. Ward, 
and Sir F. Ponsonby, obtained 864 birds 
on one day and 870 on the next, which, 
when allowance is made for the general 
scarcity of grouse in that year, bears 
eloquent testimony to the excellence of 
the Dallowgill Moors and the care of 
those responsible for their management. 

The devastation which disease may 
cause among the grouse can only be 
told by the keepers whose constant 
endeavour is to keep the supply up to 
normal proportions. Results are some- 


times heart-breaking. A notable case 
in point occurring in recent times was 
at the Holwick Moors, which Mr. Harry 
Payne Whitney rented for a number 
of years, bringing a party of friends with 
him from New York each August. In 


1911 he and seven other guns secured 
sport which was voted by all to be well 
worth the long journey and the heavy 
expense entailed by the good sportsman 
who entertained the party. The result 
of the best day’s driving was a bag of 
1,424 grouse. 

Compare this with the result of two 
seasons later after the moors had been 
ravaged by disease. Birds were so few 
that Mr. Whitney and his party only 
went out on two short days, and then 
“made tracks” under the impression 
that they were rather wasting time. 
Each man only used one gun on those 
days, and the total bag was a long way 
under three figures—an astounding 
return for some of the best moors in 
Yorkshire. 

Walshaw Moor, near Hebden Bridge, 
is famous for its grouse-shooting. Here 
Lord Savile contrives to give his friends 
a very good time during the season. 
A few years ago the moor yielded three 
splendid days’ driving to Lord Savile, 
Lord Craven, Lord Sackville, and Major 
Heneage, the total bag amounting to 
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1,658 grouse. On the first day the host 
displayed his prowess to advantage by 
killing no fewer than 151 birds in the 
second drive, shooting from an outside 
butt. The Grantley, Scargill, Keld, 
Marske, Askrigg, Nidderdale, Apedale, 
Heldgreen, Swindon and Lady Cross, 
Penyghent, and Howden are a few of 
the many other Yorkshire Moors where 
substantial bags are the rule when the 
conditions are normal. There is good 
covert-shooting on a number of large 
Yorkshire estates, and there are plenty 
of excellent partridge grounds. 


ANGLING 


My own angling experiences in York- 
shire are mainly associated with the Esk, 
one of the most picturesque little rivers 
in the North of England. When the 
water is right it offers excellent oppor- 
tunities for salmon, and that prince of 
sporting fish is known to run to 28} Ib., 
two of that weight having been lande 
there in comparatively recent times. 
Esk trout-fishing is also good when the 
conditions are not unfavourable. The 
river has vastly improved from the 
angling standpoint during the past fifty 
years owing to the judicious work of the 
Esk Fishery Association, from whom the 
visitor’s salmon licence must be 
obtained. In the neighbourhood of 


. Glaisdale there are many tempting pools, 


one of the best being known by the 
sinister name of Dead Man’s Pool. At 
Lealholm, too, where Sir Francis Ley 
holds the rights of a considerable length 
of water, there is excellent fishing. 
Another river partly in Yorkshire con- 
tains salmon, namely the Lune, together 
with some of its tributaries. The Ribble 
also runs for a considerable distance 
through Yorkshire. The Wensleydale 
Ure and its tributary the Swale have a 
reputation for trout and grayling, and 
the fishing here is appreciably better 
since certain mountain lead-mines have 
closed down. The Derwent, the Nidd, 
and the Wharfe furnish further 
attractions for Yorkshire anglers, while 
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Hornsea Mere and Malham Tarn are 
broad sheets of water where good fish 
are caught. 

Not to be despised among the sporting 
attractions of Yorkshire is the rock- 
fishing around the coast. I have seen 
capital sport with billet from Filey Brig, 
than which it would be difficult to find 
a grander natural platform for the sea- 
angler. For about a mile this rocky 
promontory pushes its way out to sea, 
and from its ledges the angler sends his 
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One may perhaps account for its 
weakness here by the powerful counter- 
attractions of the London season. 
Almost every good polo player is 
anxious to bring his ponies to town from 
the beginning of May until the end ot 
July, with the result that many clubs 
in the provinces find themselves sadly 
neglected in the best part of the summer ; 
some of them lapse through complete 
lack of support. This in recent years 


has been the fate of the Middlewood and 


bait hurtling into the surf in search of 
codling or billet, the latter a species of 
pollack running from to in 
weight. Scalby Ness is another good 
headland for rock-fishing much used by 
Scarborough anglers, while Ravenscar, 
Hayburn Wyke, Cayton, and Cloughton 
Wyke offer facilities for the sea-angler. 


PoLo 


It is a little surprising that polo does 
not find a stronger place in Yorkshire. 


FISHING FROM THE ROCKS AT SCARBOROUGH BEFORE THE TIDE COMES UP 
Photograph by Sport & General Press Agency 


the Catterick clubs, formerly strongholds 
of polo in Yorkshire. 

Nowadays the best polo in the county 
may be seen on the Knavesmire inside 
the rails of the racecourse. The strength 
of the game here is almost entirely due 
to the support which the local club 
receives from the cavalry regiment 
stationed at York. For several years 
until the outbreak of the war the Royal 
Scots Greys gladly availed themselves 
ot the opportunities for polo offered by 
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the York County Club, of which Lieut.- 
Colonel C. B. Bulkeley-Johnson, the 
commanding officer of the regiment, 
was captain and president. A Hunt 
Tournament has been run with much 
success by this club. 

There is also a club at Leeds, with a 
good boarded ground at Allwoodley. 
It has had rather a chequered career, 
for it was started at Kirkstall as far back 
as 1877, lapsed three years later, was 
revived at Allwoodley in 1888, lapsed 
in 1896, was revived seven years after- 
wards as the Allwoodley Polo Club in 
1903, and resumed its present name in 
1905. There is a young and fairly 
flourishing club at Clitheroe on the 
Lancashire border, which includes many 
Yorkshire members. 


CouURSING 


It would be wrong, perhaps, to describe 
Yorkshire as a coursing county. It has 
no meeting to compare with that at 
Altcar, yet it includes many -keen 
coursing folk, notably the Duke of 
Leeds, on whose estate at Hornby Castle 
the meetings are of an important 
character and popular with Northern 
coursers. The Duke, whose dogs are 
trained in Cumberland, has not yet 
realised his ambition of winning the 
Waterloo Cup, though he had a runner- 
up when Lang Syne was beaten by 
Wild Night in 1898, again a year later 
when his Lapal succumbed in the last 
heat to Black Fury, and yet again in 
1900 when Lavishly Clothed beat all but 
Fearless Footsteps. 

The Osbornes at Middleham have 
kept greyhounds for many years, Old 
John being almost as fond of coursing 
as he is of racing. It was the late William 
Osborne, however, who met with most 
success in this branch of sport, winning 
the Waterloo Cup in 1883 with Wild 
Mint. Although his greyhounds were 
not trained in the county, the late 
Colonel North is claimed as a Yorkshire 
courser, and he owned, of course, the 
redoubtable Fullerton. The Yorkshire 
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Club, founded at Bradford in 1820, is 
the most important of the coursing 
organisations exclusively devoted to this 
county. Its annual meetings are held 


at Broughton and at Studley Royal. 
The North of England Club holds several 
meetings every year in Yorkshire. though 
its headquarters are at Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. Similarly the South Durham and 
North Yorkshire Club apportions some 
of its fixtures to the latter county. 


CRICKET 


No County has occupied a - more 
honourable place in championship 
cricket than Yorkshire. There has 
rarely been a season during the past 
twenty years in which the county has 
not been a formidable competitor for 
leading honours on the somewhat 
unsatisfactory table of first-class cricket- 
ing teams. Long before that, of course. 
Yorkshire cricket was famous. Those 
whose memories take them as far back as 
the days when George Freeman and Tom 
Emmett were powers in the land will 
recall many a fine achievement by those 
worthy professionals. Dr. W. G. Grace 
and the late Richard Daft both 
bestowed the highest possible praise 
upon Freeman when they described him 
as the best fast bowler they had ever to 
contend against. ‘‘ When they were on 
together I realised that a hundred runs 
against them was something to be 
proud of,” says “ W.G.” in writing of 
Emmett and Freeman. 

About ten years after these men were 
at their best George Ulyett gained a high 
reputation in Yorkshire cricket. For a 
long time he was one of the best all- 
round professionals of his time. 

Another noted Yorkshire cricketer of 
the same period was Louis Hall, who 
used almost invariably to go in first, 
and the spectators were never surprised 
when he came out last or carried out his 
bat. He was a wonderfully patient 
player, and a rare man to wear down the 
opposing bowling by cool stone-walling 
tactics. 
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In later days we have seen equally 
great cricketers. The names of Hirst, 
Rhodes, Haigh, Denton, David Hunter, 
Peel, Tunnicliffe, Wainwright, and J. T. 
Brown are famous in county cricket, and 
I could write much on their great 
achievements in the game did space 
permit. Then on the amateur side the 
Hon. F. S. Jackson made a name second 
to none both at home and in Australia, 
and Ernest Smith and Frank Mitchell 
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fact that the Yorkshire team were six 
times champions during the ten years 
from 1893, and in the other four seasons 
they were narrowly beaten for first place. 
Always a hard worker, Lord Hawke 
had a wonderful power of stimulating the 
team to do their best. To him the 
professionals owe the institution of winter 
pay and the system of marks, and it is 
not too much to say that if the “ pro” 
holds a higher place in the cricketing 


THE AUSTRALIANS BATTING AT SCARBOROUGH 
Photograph by Sport & General Press Agency 


are Other fine batsmen of comparatively 


modern times whose brilliance has 
fascinated the crowd at Bramall Lane 
and other centres of the county game in 
Yorkshire. 

But perhaps the county owes the 
greatest debt of all to Lord Hawke for 
the proud position it has held in recent 
years. He took the captaincy of the 
eleven at a time when its fortunes were 
at a low ebb. How splendidly he 
revived them may be gathered from the 


sphere to-day that he did before, that 
happy result is mainly due to the noted 
Yorkshire captain of whom I am writing. 
That Yorkshire is still a great force to be 
reckoned with in county cricket is shown 
by the fact that its team were fourth 
on the list during the past summer. 
Its festival at Scarborough is looked 
forward to with much interest every 
season, and is certainly one of the most 
pleasant of all cricket reunions. 

Both in Association and Rugby 
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football, Yorkshire has never feared com- 
parison with other counties. Its Rugby 
Union resources were naturally much 
weakened when the Northern Union was 
formed, but amateur ‘“‘rugger” in 
Yorkshire is gradually regaining its 
strength, despite the furore in the 
manufacturing towns for the professional 
game. 


GOLF 


One need hardly say that the golfer 
in Yorkshire will not have to travel 
very far afield for good sporting links. 
Perhaps the best-known club is at 
Ganton, in the neighbourhood of Scar- 
borough, an inland course of sand and 
fir trees and gorse bushes. 

Here the foundations of Harry 
Vardon’s fame were firmly laid, and here 
that past-master of the game finds a 
worthy successor in Edward Ray, the 
“hitter of mighty drives and the smoker 
of many pipes.” Mr. Bernard Darwin 
has criticised the first nine holes at 
Ganton as being a little too much or the 
same length, but there is a more attrac- 
tive variety about the home-coming 
nine, the last three being specially 
interesting. The visitor encounters at 
this point one of the most formidable 
bunkers to be found on any inland 
course, a huge pit of sand which provides 
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a trap for every tee-shot to the last 
two holes. 

Golfers of Huddersfield have an 
excellent course at Fixby. It lies well 
above the town and its busy mills, now 
working night and day in the hasty 
production of millions of yards of khaki. 

“ All around is a great stretch of view, 
rather bleak and sombre, but possessed 
of a very distinct beauty of its own,” 
runs Mr. Darwin’s description of the 
course at Fixby; “‘ we are not really 
on the moors, but we feel as if we were, 
and all the colouring is moorland 
colouring.” 

The first nine holes are rather of the 
park golf variety, but the second nine 
cover a more open and much more 
undulating country, calling for a number 
of blind shots, with here and there a 
stone wall to make a natural bunker. 
It is said that Sandy Herd has never 
accomplished the full round ot this, his 
home course, under 70, which demon- 
strates that it is by no means an easy 
course. 

Along the coast near Redcar. the 
Cleveland Golf Club has its fine eighteen- 
hole course. Whitby, and Robin Hood’s 
Bay, and Ravenscar have sporting nine- 
hole courses, while Filey boasts eighteen 
holes. Inland there are good courses 
that need not be enumerated here. 
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MISS O’CORRA, M.F.H. 


BY MIRIAM ALEXANDER 


Author of “ House of Lisronan,” “ Port of Dreams,” &c. 


[The story has so far related how Miss Noreen O’Corra, an English girl, having inherited a large 
fortune and a place in Ireland, and being smitten with a keen desire to hunt, drives to her first meet 
accompanied by her aunt, Miss Susan O’Corra, an elderly lady altogether unacquainted with country 
life, and her cousin Francesca ; attended by her new groom, an Irish lad, Christy Roche. She has her 
hunt, escaping without serious mishap and much enjoying it. Then she sets off to take possession of 
her property, Castle Corra. The enthusiastic Noreen learns that a Master is wanted for the local hounds, 
the great requisite being sufficient funds, and finding to her intense delight that she would be accepted, 
joyfully takes over the responsibility. The first three weeks of office have been described. Her cousin 
Captain Green-Jones arrives on the scene at the invitation of Aunt Susan, who is fond of her nephew 


and hopes something may come of it. 
from Leicestershire. ] 


CHAPTER XVI. 


“ BETTER luck next time, my lads,” 
said Kerry Kinnane. 

He was kneeling by a large new 
rabbit hole whereat a hunt, a slow dull 
fifty-minute hunt, had just come to its 
inglorious conclusion, and all round 
him were wistful, disappointed, mud- 
splattered hound-faces. Tomboy’s black 
head was still in the hole, Councillor’s 
yellow eyes peered at it over his shoulder, 
Ferryman’s muzzle explored the Master’s 
sleeve apparently in sudden hope that 
their fox might, after all, be above 
ground. 

“All the same I’m glad he escaped,” 
said a voice from the rear. 

“You're a nice M.F.H.!” retorted 


He is introduced to Irish hunting and finds it very differert 


Mr. Kinnane, without looking round. 
He got up, rubbed Councillor’s head 
sympathetically and added to on one in 
particular: ‘‘ Well, we may go home 
now.” 

Noreen slid stiffly to earth and began 
to practise various feminine endearments, 
which they neither desired nor under- 
stood, upon the hounds. 

“ They don’t care a rap for you,” said 
Kerry, smiling. 

Maire, looking on from a little distance, 
smiled also. To herself she added: 
“And in that, at least they do not 
resemble the man who hunts them.” 

Miss O’Corra, junior, attempted to 
straighten her hat. 

‘“‘ Did you see a chestnut horse with a 
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lovely long mane and tail in the hunt ? ”’ 
she asked, raising her eyes suddenly 
from the hounds to Kerry. ‘It was 
ridden by a boy with one top-boot and 
one bare leg wrapped in hay-rope. Did 
you happen to notice it ? ”’ 

“‘ Did I happen to notice it ? ’’ repeated 
Mr. Kinnane in heartfelt accents. 
“ Didn’t the brute land twice all but in 
the small of my back and once on old 
Tomboy’s stern ? I told young Shaugh- 
nessy I’d have his blood if it happened 
again.” 

Little Smithson, who had just cantered 
up in disorder, smiled a small and sickly 
smile which faded as Mr. Kinnane added, 
significantly, “And he’s not the only 
one!” 

‘““ Shaughnessy wants to sell me that 
horse,’ went on Noreen. “ He said his 
farm was close here and would I go and 
see it on the way home.” 

“ The lot of us will go,” said Kerry, 
eyeing the eight or nine survivors of a 
tiring day who had drawn near, all, in 
the genial Munster fashion, unfeignedly 
interested in every and any one’s 
concerns. 

““He’s no bad horse, that chestnut,”’ 
said Mr. Murphy of Cloonard, mopping 
his face. “‘ I'd have bought him myself 
a while back only I’m too old and heavy 
to be riding four-year-olds, and I 
wouldn’t let my daughter up on one for 
twenty pounds. You're not going to 
ride him yourself, Miss O’Corra ? ” 

[—I—thought of it,’’ said Noreen, 
resolving firmly in her own mind that 
she would ride the chestnut when he 
became hers. 

“Ah, sure no. ’T’s to win races you 
should keep the likes of him,” put in 
Pat Keeffe Laragh. 

He dismounted as he spoke, produced 
a large red handkerchief and wiped, first 
the mare’s nose, and then his own with it. 

“Pat’s right,” said Kerry. “He 
might be a National Hunt Cup horse in 
two years’ time. What’s Matt Shaugh- 
nessy looking for him, does anyone 
know ?”’ 
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“ Troth, ye needn’t doubt that one 
would open his mouth wide ! ”’ retorted 
Keeffe. ‘‘ There isn’t one in the county 
could buy him only Miss O’Corra or 
Mr. Murphy there.”’ 

Mr. Murphy received this tribute to 
his wealth in dignified silence. 


“T heard Batty-the-cure had a fancy 
for the horse,’”’ remarked Maire with a 
glance at Captain Green-Jones, who was 
obviously burning to ask a question of 
some sort. 

Pat Keeffe Laragh pursed up his lips. 
“ The Lord save us, so,” he said, piously. 


“Well, come on, anyway, and we'll 
see the horse,” said Kerry. ‘ Kelly, you 
and Tomsy take the hounds on slowly. 
I’ll catch you up. Matt was bucking to 
me about the horse a month ago, but I 
told him I hadn’t as many halfpennies 
in the world as he wanted pounds for 
him.” 

Mr. Murphy and Pat Keeffe Laragh 
laughed the polite and deprecating laugh 
with which Irishmen of their respective 
classes greet any reference to filthy lucre 
when neither deal nor bargain is involved. 


Matt Shaughnessy’s house was of the 
usual type — a quadrangle of white- 
washed buildings, dwelling-house, stables, 
cow-house, in the centre of which lay the 
hereditary huge manure heap, an heir- 
loom of many years’ standing, and the 
happy hunting ground of all the live 
stock on the place. 

The iron yard-gate had fallen off its 
hinges at some prehistoric period and 
lay half-submerged in a copper-coloured 
pool, and Captain Green-Jones, steering 
a wary course round it, wondered how 
the four-year-old was got in and out 
without catastrophe. 

The squelch and clatter of hoofs brought 
Matt Shaughnessy to his door. He wasa 
grey-haired elderly man with bowed 
shoulders and an obstinate face, but his 
manners would have graced any chancel- 
lery in Europe. 

“Good evening to yez, Master Kerry 
and gentlemen. Good evening to yez, 
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MISS O’CORRA, M.F.H. 


“ Your- 
Did ye get a 


ladies,” he began, superbly. 
selves is kindly welcome. 
good hunt the day?” 

“We did, Matt; the ones, that is, 
that weren’t killed by young Matt. He 
destroyed about five of the hounds 
jumping that long-backed, curby, ewe- 
necked brute of yours in amongst them,” 
returned Kerry without a smile. “If I 
catch him at it again I’ll put him in the 
Aunoe.” 

“ Good Heavens ! ’’ murmured Captain 
Green-Jones, casting a glance of indig- 
nant dismay at Mr. Kinnane. 

Matt Shaughnessy laughed. 

““ Ah, now, Master Kerry, ye have the 
horse’s character took on me, and before 
high quality too!” he protested. “‘ But 
indeed, yourself was always the great 
one to joke. I suppose now the baste 
was sperrity in regard to him not being 
out this two days, and young Matt 
keeping oats to him ever and always ; 
but as to lepping on the dogs, faith, he’d 
not do it if ye threw them under his 
feet !”’ 

“Tf it comes to that he’s so contracted 
about the hoofs the four of them would 
fit on a hound’s head,” said Kerry, with 
apparent irrelevance. The chestnut’s 
owner gave vent to a howl. 

“Ts it contracted ?” he cried. 
‘““ Begannies, Master Kerry, he have the 
four finest feet in Ireland! If ye want 
to gallop him up the edge of the Aunoe 
he’d not sink in it ; nc, not that much.” 

Matt Shaughnessy measured a 
twentieth fraction of an inch on his 
thumb-nail. It was at this psychological 
moment that Noreen thrust herself into 
affairs. 

“ How much do you want for him ? ” 
she asked. 

Matt Shaughnessy looked up at her 
with eyes of reproach. 

“Ye wouldn’t find his match, miss, if 
ye was to travel Ireland from January 
to December. I declare to ye he’d make 
but the one lep of that if he was faced 
out at it,” he announced, indicating the 
cowhouse roof with a wave of his stick. 
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“T wouldn’t be selling him at all only 
the woman was sick a while back and left 
me great expense. The dear knows what 
them doctors have me charged, and she 
not a bit better of it. Heart-scalded I 
am wid them. And as to money——’” 
Old Shaughnessy paused. “ Matty,” he 
bellowed, ‘‘ bring out the colt here till 
the lady ’ud see him.” 

The wearer of the top-boot and the 
sugaun appeared in the stable doorway, 
and grinned at Mr. Kinnane with an 
affability quite unimpaired by the 
vitriolic remarks addressed to him by 
that gentleman some half-hour earlier. 

“Will I bring out the colt, Master 
Kerry ?”’ he asked. 

“ You will,” said Master Kerry, briefly. 
A minute later the colt appeared munch- 
ing a wisp of hay, and shrouded in a 
patchwork quilt of immemorial antiquity 
and surpassing filth. 

Though rough as a bear, with the mud 
of many cattle gaps grimed whitely in 
his long tail and on his legs, and the 
barley-ear whiskers that bespeak a diet 
of furze standing out like a grotesque 
halo round his fawn-coloured muzzle, 
Shaughnessy’s four-year-old was not only 
an obvious aristocrat of the first degree, 
but an exceptionally handsome aristocrat 
at that. Even Noreen for all her 
ignorance realized the perfect slope of 
his shoulders, the power of his great 
quarters, the rare combination of strength 
and quality he displayed. 

Kerry and Pat Keeffe Laragh, Maire 
and Captain Green-Jones eyed him 
hungrily, and Mr. Murphy was assailed 
again by the pangs of a temptation which 
he had already resisted. 

“Aha! Ye’ll not find the match of 
him in a hurry,” said Matt Shaughnessy, 
jovially. 

“You will not indeed! I quite see 
that !’’ agreed Noreen the precipitate, 
all unversed still in the sacred laws of 
horse-dealing. ‘I'll buy him. How 
much do you want ? ”’ 

“T couldn’t part him a penny less 
than three hundred pounds, miss. I’m 
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telling ye no lie,” answered old Matt 
swiftly in a very gentle voice. 

“ With a hundred back for luck,” put 
in Kerry as swiftly and as gently. 
Noreen paid no attention to Mr. Kinnane. 

“ Three hundred ? Oh, well, I suppose 
he’s worth it. Auntie will have a fit, but 
I can’t help that,” she said. “I'll send 
you a cheque to-morrow after he’s passed 
the vet.” 

A spasm of agony passed over Pat 
Keeffe Laragh’s face. “Aw my! Aw 
my!” he said, in a pained whisper, 
exchanging a shocked glance with Mr. 
Murphy. 

Kerry said nothing, but the look he 
gave Noreen sideways from under his 
eyelashes made her feel as if she had 
been caught red-handed in the illicit 
slaughter of a fox. 

‘““What is it?” she asked, hastily. 
“Ts it too much? He said he wouldn’t 


sell it for a penny less.” 
“ Ah, that the saints may preserve ye 
entirely, Miss O’Corra !”” murmured Pat 


Keeffe Laragh. 

“Put back the colt, Matty,” said 
Matt, senior, with extreme dignity. 
“You're getting the grandest horse in 
Ireland, Miss O’Corra, and you're getting 
him cheap. And when he has the 
Conyngham Cup won for ye, ye'll 
know it.” 

Kerry laughed. 

“Oh, Heaven forgive you, Matt,” he 
said. ‘‘ For the sake of your conscience, 
you ought to give Miss O’Corra a tenner 
back.” 

“ Heth, it’s the way missy will be 
giving me ten pounds wid all the money 
that horse’ll win for her, so she will,” 
retorted Matt, smiling broadly. “ Will 
ye come inside, ladies? Herself has the 
tay wet this minute and proud she'll be 
to see yez, let alone that you have a right 
to wet the bargain.” 

“The bargain!’ echoed Kerry. 
“ Bargain!’’ He cast up his eyes to 
heaven. 

“It jumped beautifully. I’m sure it 
was worth that money,” said Noreen, 
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crossly. “‘ Another time, Matt, I’ll come 
in—not to-night, thanks. The horses 
would catch cold. I'll send you the 
cheque to-morrow.” 

“Ah sure, what signifies the cheque !”’ 
retorted Shaughnessy, superbly. ‘“‘ Wait 
till ye have the Conyngham Cup won ! 
The dear knows I think bad to be letting 
yez go without as much as a small 
dropeen of spirits, so I do.” 

“Faith, *twould have been as good 
for us to have had drink taken before we 
came in the place at all, in regard to the 
deal,” said Pat Keeffe Laragh. “ Deal 
begob!”’ He spat contemptuously. 

Maire Clerans laughed. Noreen will 
not learn the etiquette of buying a 
horse,’’ she murmured in Captain Green- 
Jones’ ear as they squelched together 
out of the yard. “‘ The sacred laws she 
has broken since she came to Kylecorra 
would fill a book! Oh, hallo! Look 
ahead. Do you see this little black-faced 
man coming up the bohereen? This is 
a local celebrity. Batty-the-cure, our 
Fairy Doctor.” 

Captain Green-Jones peered over his 
mount’s ears. Batty-the-cure was stalk- 
ing along in shadow of the gorse-grown 
bank with a lean yellow mongrel at his 
heels. His small square form was clad 
in a coat quite five sizes too large which 
dangled grotesquely below his knees, and 
on his feet he wore pampooties, the 
cowhide brogue of the Arran Islander, 
but it was his face which most impressed 
Reginald. Infinite malevolence looked 
out of the swarthy, crooked features. 
His black eyes held all the knowledge, 
the inscrutability and the evil possibilities 
of some Oriental race. He took no notice 
of the greetings proffered to him by every 
member of the party, and the Englishman 
was reminded suddenly, why he could not 
tell, of a picture he had once seen—the 
picture of a medizval peasant saluting a 
pig-faced abortion with trembling self- 
abasement and the words: ‘“‘ God save 
you, fair lady.” 

‘“‘ Something has put Batty out,” said 
Maire in a low voice as the weird figure 
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crushed past the horse’s hocks and was 
gone. 

“It’s what I heard he had a great 
wish for the chestnut horse,’’ muttered 
Pat Keeffe Laragh. ‘‘ The dear knows 
if that one took a notion for any baste 
of mine I’d 

He broke off abruptly. 

“Yes?” said Captain Green-Jones. 
“ You'd What 

Pat Keeffe Laragh became very con- 
cerned by a twist in his martingale. 


“T’m told there was wild geese seen 
e’re yesterday in Kylecorra wood,” he 
remarked after a second. ‘“ ’Tis seldom 
them ’ud pass over widout we get hard 
weather after it—still and all maybe we 
wouldn’t. ’Twas a pity the young lady 
spoke out so soon before we had the 
horse cheapened anny, so it was. She 
had a right to wait till Master Kerry 
and meself had our ’nough of chat with 
Matt Shaughnessy, the way he wouldn’t 
ax her that high penny. Howsomedever 
he’s a grand horse. Ye’d sooner be 
looking at him than fooling the polis 
itself.”’ 

They were clear of the bohereen by 
now, and up on a rise of ground from 
which Matt Shaughnessy’s dwelling could 
be seen spread below them like a map. 
Maire happened to glance back. 


hullo!”’ she said. ‘‘ There’s a 
row.” At the magic word every head 
went round over its owner’s shoulder. 
A last gleam from the low December sun 
shone into old Shaughnessy’s yard, red- 
dening the white walls and lighting up 
three figures that stood there. The two 
Matts at bay by the stable door and 
Batty-the-cure in front of the pair, 
shaking his hands at them with an action 
indescribably menacing and malevolent. 

“Oh, my God, he’s after giving them 
the back of his hand!” muttered Pat 
Keeffe Laragh in an agitated undertone. 
He took off his hat and crossed himself 
swiftly and solemnly. 

Captain Green-Jones, looking from 
him to Miss Clerans, realized that she 
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too was upset, and that Kerry and Mr. 
Murphy of Clonard shared her dismay 
to a slighter degree. It was as if they 
had seen something not quite natural—a 
man walking upon a sunny day and 
casting no shadow. 

Kerry spoke first. “‘ Confound Batty,” 
he said, irritably, and without conviction. 

“T don’t understand. I wish you’d 
explain,” said the Englishman, turning 
to Maire, who shrugged her shoulders. 

“Tf I understood I would explain,” 
she answered. “No one can quite 
explain, Batty. But when he’s angry— 
well—some one suffers.” 

“St. Patrick between us and harm !”’ 
put in Pat Keeffe Laragh, and again 
Reginald Green-Jones, for no reason 
that he could explain, thought of the 
medieval peasant and the pig-faced 
monstrosity. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


KERRY was riding a three-year-old filly, 
or rather to be exact a filly who would 
be three in January, home through the 
December dusk and Noreen from the 
gateway of Bella Vista regarded him 
with approval. 

She had come down the avenue in the 
hope of waylaying Mr. Kinnane, and 
though her heart was heavy she found a 
second to admire his handling of the 
youngster. 

“Oh, do stop!” she called, as soon 
as he came within speaking distance. 
“T’ve been wanting you so badly all 
the afternoon—more than I ever wanted 
anybody.” 

Kerry pulled up. 

“What’s wrong?” he demanded. 

“That chestnut I bought from Matt 
Shaughnessy, Bunan Buidthe, is ill, very 
ill, and the vet.’s been and says it must 
be shot. And I’m sure he’s wrong. I 
want you to come and give your opinion. 
Auntie’s in tears because of all the 
money, but I don’t care a rap about 
that. What I care about is the horse. 
It was so pretty. It had the prettiest 
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tail in the stable and I was going to win 
a race with it—him I mean.” 
Noreen’s voice trembled suspiciously. 
“So you will! so you will!” put in 
Kerry, hastily, slipping out of his saddle. 
“Shoot Bunan! Good Lord! What 
does the vet. say’s the matter? ” 


“A thing with a queer name—I can’t 
remember it. Auntie, looked through 
the stable window and said it was 
measles, she was sure. But the vet. 
ordered him to be shot at once, even 
when I told him what auntie said. 
Christy’s nearly crying about it.” 

The sentence ended in a gulp which 
suggested that Christy’s mistress was 
within measurable distance of following 
his example. 

“Maire Clerans came over this after- 
noon and says the same as the vet.,” 
continued Miss O’Corra, junior, dolefully. 
‘““She’s gone to the lodge to see old 
Biddy O’Hea now, but she’s coming to 
the stable again. It’s too horrid, and 


Bunan only got ill three days ago. First 
he only shivered. His eyes and nose 
watered, and then his eyes became 
inflamed and Christy gave him nitrate.’ 


“Nitre,” corrected Mr. Kinnane. 
‘“T’'ll bet he did! Trust a groom to give 
nitre. Well?” 

“Well, then he got horrid little 
ulcers on him and his legs swelled, and 
auntie got into a great fuss and said she 
believed measles always began that 
way. Auntie really knows nothing about 
horses.” 

Kerry laughed. 

“T told her horses never got measles, 
and Christy said if they did itself it 
wouldn’t signify, and to-day at last we 
sent for the vet. He’s been twice, and 
this afternoon he looked very blue and 
said it was a nice business indeed, and 
that the poor dear must be shot at once. 
Then I heard you’d gone to Hennessy’s, 
Kerry, and I knew you’d come back this 
way, so I waited at the gate to catch 

ou.” 

“You might almost have sent for me,” 
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said Kerry. “‘ Not that I could have 
done anything, still——” 

He looked at Noreen, and Noreen 
grew pink, and was furious with herself 
for doing so. 

“Oh, there’s auntie,” she said, hastily. 

“Ts that you, Mr. Kinnane ?” asked 
Miss Susan in a distant tone, emerging 
blackly from the dusk. 

She never permitted herself to relax 
into cordiality where Kerry was con- 
cerned, and bemoaned in secret Noreen’s 
attitude towards the young man. 

“Yes, that’s me,” said Kerry, with a 
cheerful lack of grammar. “I hear 
Bunan’s gone wrong? ” 

Miss O’Corra, senior, flushed. She 
associated the term solely with gentlemen 
who embezzled trust funds, and even 
then thought if far from nice. 

“The poor animal has developed a 
large rash,” she retorted, in a tone of 
cold rebuke ; “‘a clear case of measles, 
I should say. Indeed, if you’ve not had 
measles, Mr. Kinnane, you had perhaps 
better not come near the stable. My 
niece has already had them.” 

“Oh, but he must come. 
Bunan cured,” said Noreen. 
Kerry,” 

She laid a hand on his sleeve, and Miss 
Susan shuddered at the familiarity. 

They proceeded up the avenue forth- 
with, Kerry, Noreen, and the filly 
abreast, Miss Susan walking behind and 
regretfully observing the superiority of 
Mr. Kinnane’s legs over those of dear 
Reggie. Reginald, in breeches and 
leggings, looked as if he were upheld by 
a pair of balustrade pillars afflicted with 
dropsy—and Noreen was just of an age 
to ignore the fact that a nice “ family 
place ’’ far outweighed mere elegance of 
form. It was most unlucky. 

“ Bunan’s in the upper yard—in strict 
quarantine,” said Noreen, lugubriously, 
leading the way under a dark archway 
into a place of shadows where one candle 
gleamed out, dimly yellow, from a 
window dirty as smoke-blurred horn. 

Kerry turned back with the filly. 


I want 
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“ll put her into the other stable,” 
he said. 

He found Noreen and Christy in the 
invalid’s box when he came back, while 
Miss Susan, an uneasy but resolute 
“ dragon of prudery placed within call,”’ 
hovered in the passage. 

Bunan, leaning against the wall, was 
a pitiable and revolting sight. 

“ Look at that horrid stuff coming out 
of his poor eyes and nose and the way 
he shivers,” said Noreen, miserably, 
“and those lumps on him. I cannot 
think where he got the beastly thing. 
Do look at him!” 


Kerry had already looked. 


“Don’t touch the brute, Noreen,”’ he 
said, sharply, glancing with a frown 
at Bunan’s_hind-legs, which were 
abnormally swelled. “Do you mean to 
tell me you only got the vet. to him 
to-day? What the devil were you 
about ?”’ he added to Christy. 


“ Sure e’re yesterday all that ailed him 
was a cold,” returned Mr. Roche in 
heavy gloom. ‘ The vet. says he never 
seen a case to equal it. He says it must 
be the American horse disease the baste 
had, and it to prey on him and go into 
blood-farcy. It has him bet up for a 
case, so it has, sir.” 

Kerry bit his lip. 

Like the vet. he was utterly perplexed, 
Bunan, all right three days ago, now 
showed every symptom and appearance 
of having suffered the extremity of 
neglect and ill-usage. 

“Miss Maire is after saying ‘twas a 
strange thing for a horse the like of him 
to go get,” continued Mr. Roche with 
melancholy pride. 

“Strange! I should think it was!”’ 
retorted Mr. Kinnane. “ Farcy !—why,— 
and the brute was all right four days 
ago! It’s incomprehensible ! ”’ 

“The vet. said "twas the American 
horse disease he took first and it to run 
on to farcy,” continued Christy. “ The 
dear knows where he’d get it and there 
to be none in the barony, and him 
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getting no infection or neglect or the 
like o’ that.” 

Kerry gave his chin the upward jerk 
indicative of resignation. 

“Well, it’s an infernal mystery,” he 
said. ‘I’m afraid thre’s nothing for it 
but to shoot him, Noreen. A case as 
bad as this might turn to glanders at.any 
moment. As it is——’’ he turned to 
Christy and began elaborate directions 
for the destruction of Bunan’s clothing 
and the disinfecting of the yard. 


“It’s a pity but Miss Noreen would 
let Batty-the-cure try his hand on the 
baste,” said Christy, lugubriously, when 
the dissertation had come to an end, 
“and he widin in the kitchen this 
minute, handy an’ all.” 


Kerry made a gesture of contempt, 
but Noreen, who was struggling valiantly 
not to cry, snatched at the idea. 


“Is he? Oh, yes! Certainly, let him 
come!” she exclaimed. ‘‘ You never 
know—and I believe he does miracles.”’ 

“Yerra, didn’t he raise a colic off the 
widdy Hegarty’s ass and she laid for 
dead fornent the door ? ” demanded Mr. 
Roche, “‘ let alone what he did on me 
a’nt’s cow that destroyed herself ating 
erribs in the garden. I’m telling ye, 
Master Kerry, Batty has a right to see 
the craythure.” 

“Oh, very well, bring him along. He 
certainly can’t do any harm,” answered 
Mr. Kinnane, indifferently. 

“May I ask what an ‘errib’ is, if 
any of you happen to know? ’”’ asked 
Reginald’s voice out of the darkness of 
the yard. 

“ Things you put in soup. I thought 
even the stupidest people understood 
that,’’ retorted Miss O’Corra, junior, 
scenting battle afar off. 

Kerry laughed. 

“One for you, G.-J.,” he said. 

Captain Green-Jones ignored the 
observation. 

‘““What’s being done for this poor 
brute ?”’ he asked, in a tone which took 
for granted the fact that in an Irish 
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stable ordinary remedies would not be 
forthcoming. 

“ Black magic at present,” said Kerry, 
lightly. ‘‘ We’ve sent for the fairy 
doctor.”’ 

“ The what ? ”’ 

“ The fairy doctor—obi-man, warlock, 
or whatever you like to call him.” 

There was a moment of pregnant 
silence, broken only by the clatter of 
Christy’s departure. 

Then Reginald spoke. 

“Do you mean to tell me there’s no 
vet ‘he began. 

“7 don’t,” said Kerry. ‘‘ Mind where 
you walk, G.-J. Miss O’Corra’s some- 
where there in the darkness.”’ 

“Suppose you take auntie indoors, 
Reginald,’”’ suggested Noreen, fretfully. 
“You could play patience, or halma, or 
—or reversi.” 

“T shall not go in until you do, my 
dear,”’ said Miss Susan. I—er—Oh 


dear, I have trodden on a sponge! 
How careless of Roche! I wonder if you 


would mind picking it up, Reggie ? 
Perhaps if you fetched the iantern it 
would be easier to find it.”’ 

“T have matches,” said Captain 
Green- Jones. 

He struck one and stooped simul- 
taneously, adding with indignation. 

“Sponge! It’s a dead rabbit—a 
skinned rabbit ! 

“Mercy! it was going to be curried 
for dinner. I saw Kate carrying it into 
the kitchen,” said Noreen, with a 
melancholy giggle. ‘‘She must have 
come in here to look at Bunan, or 
perhaps the cat took it. Is it much 
trodden on, Reggie ? ”’ 

Reggie disdained reply. 

“You’ve no luck, Reggie,”’ continued 
Noreen. “A thing like that has never 
happened before. Your advent has 
absolutely demoralised the house—I 
don’t know why. Even Auntie admits 
it. She Oh, here comes the fairy 
doctor !”’ 

Sounds of stumping feet echoed in 
the yard and clattered upon the 
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threshold, and Miss Susan, from the 
unseen corner where she remained 
chained by a sense of duty, murmured 
a nervous ‘‘ Good evening.” 

No one else greeted Batty.—People 
seldom did. 

Maire had once said, half in joke and 
half in horror, that he carried the ‘‘ dark 
chain of silence’ with him and flung it 
over all he met. Certainly speech died 
in the places into which he came. No 
one ever wanted to be near him, though 
no one cared to obviously avoid him. 
A vague chill discomfort, like an im- 
perceptible mist, seemed to move beside 
him—he who was, to all outward appear- 
ance, merely an evil-faced, undet-sized, 
very dirty old peasant. 

He came straight on into Bunan’s box, 
looking neither to one side or to the 
other. 

His left hand held a hazel-twig and 
under his right arm was a most un- 
romantic black whisky bottle. <A 
battered old caubeen hid his malevolent 
eyes. His tattered overcoat, seven sizes 
too large for him, tailed upon the straw 
with a rustling sound. 

There was something indefinably eerie 
in his indifference to the group at the 
door. 

They might have been non-existent 
for all the notice he took of them. 

He walked up to the horse as if he 
were about to mount him, and a violent 
shiver ran through Bunan from head to 
tail. “‘His bolt’s about shot, poor 
brute,” thought Kerry, putting a hand 
on Noreen’s arm to draw her away. 
But Noreen did not move, and Kerry, 
for some reason inexplicable to himself 
did not move either, although he believed 
the chestnut to be dying and did not wish 
the girl to see him die. 

Something held him—just as some- 
thing kept his gaze focussed on Batty. 

The fairy doctor, after a moment, 
knelt down between Bunan’s hind-legs 
and began a muttered incantation in 
Irish—old, very old, Irish. 

It ought to have been ludicrous, the 
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squalid figure in an attitude of prayer 
behind the moribund horse ; but it was 
not only not ludicrous but strangely 
sinister. 

Kerry, whose hand was still on 
Noreen’s arm, felt her begin to tremble. 
She was shaking from head to foot when 
Batty presently rose and picked up the 
bottle which he had deposited on the 
straw. 

Without a glance round, he raised 
Bunan’s drooping chin upon his own 
shoulder, opened the unresisting mouth 
by a scientific twist of the lower jaw, 
and tilted half the contents of his bottle 
down the horse’s throat. 

There was something uncanny in the 
ease and speed with which he achieved 
what under ordinary circumstances 
would have been an awkward task for 
so small a man—something not to be 
wholly explained even by the chestnut’s 
inert state. 

The dose swallowed, Batty-the-cure let 
Bunan’s head sink to its former position 
below knee-level, and turned his 
attention to the farcy-buds, upon which 
he rubbed what was left of the mysterious 
mixture in the whisky bottle. Then once 
more he dropped on his knees in prayer. 
He went out as he had come, silently, 
without word or glance at his audience, 
brushing by them as if they were door- 
posts. 

Christy was the first to move. 

‘““ Blessed Mary between us and harm,” 
he said, just above his breath, signing 
himself quickly. 

““T wish he hadn’t come,” muttered 


Noreen. “ He he She gave a 
violent shudder. 
“ Degrading superstition,” said 


Reginald, with an acidity which told his 
hearers that he, too, had felt the in- 
definable chill of Batty’s presence. 
“Yes, degrading superstition is the 
right verdict, I suppose,’’ said Maire 
Clerans’ voice out of the darkness. 
“ Still, to insist on using that expression 
about things that can’t be scientifically 
explained either east of Suez or here in 
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Ireland, is like trying to tunnel through 
a mountain with a splinter of wood, and 
any intelligent person who’s been long 
enough in either country to really know 
will tell youso. Cheer up, Noreen. Bunan 
will recover. Whether you'll want him 
after he has recovered is another 
question.” 

“Oh, bunkum, Maire,” said Kerry. 
‘It’s insanity not to shoot him. If he—’’ 

Maire interrupted. 

““ Develops glanders, eh ? ”’ she put in. 
“Quite so, but he won’t. Noreen, my 
child, you look very cold ; come indoors.”’ 

‘““T don’t want to see the fairy doctor 
again,’ said Noreen, unhappily. “I 
don’t like him ! He—he gives me a cold 
feeling in my inside. If you don’t stay 
to dinner, you two, I shall have a fit of 
the blues. There’s something else 
besides the rabbit that auntie and Reggie 
insisted on walking on. No clothes, 
Kerry? Oh, what do clothes matter. 
Besides, the cure might begin to work.” 

“Pigs might fly,” murmured Mr. 


“You aren't,” said Maire; “ but I'll 
take you if you want to. Five to one in 
bobs that Bunan is better before mid- 


night.” 
“Done,” said Kerry, promptly, to 
Miss Susan’s dismay. To discover 


gambling propensities in this undesirable 
of undesirables was surely the last 
straw ! 

Dinner was nearly over when a 
message came in to the effect that Bunan 
was perceptibly better—better to the 
extent of lifting his head. Kerry, sent 
out to look, confirmed the report. 

“Whatever Batty gave him has 
gingered him up extraordinarily,” he 
said. ‘‘ Wish I knew some of that 
fellow’s secrets.” 

‘“T told you he’d recover,” returned 
Maire, knocking the ash off her cigarette 
into a finger-bowl. “‘ You owe me five 
bob, Kerry.” 

“He ain’t well yet,’ retorted Mr. 
Kinnane. “And he ought to be shot. 


Kinnane. “‘ If I was asked to bet about 
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It’s insanity keeping him with a chance 
of the thing turning to glanders any 
moment. Still, I’d give a fiver for some 
of Batty’s receipts.” 


“ Talking of fivers, how much ought 
I to pay him?” asked Noreen, who 
already saw Bunan winning the Maiden 
Plate at some future Punchestown. 


“Batty doesn’t take money,” 
answered Miss Clerans. “ He’ll probably 
intimate that he’d like a calf or a couple 
of bonnive .lateron. As to his secrets—” 
she paused. 

“Well, as to his secrets?” asked 
Captain Green- Jones in a tone of unveiled 
sarcasm. 

Maire took another cigarette, an action 
fraught with pain and horror for poor 
Miss Susan. 

“There are more things in heaven and 
earth, Horatio, than are dreamt of in 
your philosophy,” she quoted. 


Noreen looked vaguely frightened. 
“Do you know, Maire, it really is rather 
curious about Bunan,”’ she said. ‘“‘ Ever 
since I’ve had him there’s been trouble, 
and as Matt Shaughnessy says, he’s not 
a bit like the horse he sold me.” 


Kerry looked across the table at her 
with a smile, in which toleration, the 
amused, superior toleration of the young 
male for she whom he admires, was 
blent with perplexity. 


“There certainly never was a greater 
cow when Matt had him,” he remarked, 
thoughtfully. 


“I don’t like it one little bit,” said 


Miss O’Corra, junior. “ It’s—it’s ‘no 
canny.’ It’s——” she hesitated. 

‘““My dear Noreen!” exclaimed her 
aunt in horror. 

Captain Green-Jones took a salted 
almond with an air of one tactfully 
averting his eyes from a domestic 
catastrophe. 

“Such superstitious nonsense !’’ said 
Miss Susan. “ I wonder at you, Noreen!” 


“You haven’t got the monopoly of 
the wondering,” retorted Noreen. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 
“Look!” said Noreen, triumphantly. 
She had jogged up level with Kerry, and 
only the width of the bohereen and the 
moving sea of black and white and tan 
bodies that covered it’s muddy surface 
divided them. 

Kerry looked, and the smile with 
which he had greeted her faded at once 
from his countenance. 

“Oh, hang it, that brute’s not fit to 
carry you,” he exclaimed; ‘a four- 
year-old, and a mad-headed one at that. 
My dear child j 

“T’m not your dear child, and every 
one says he’s the best horse in the 
barony. Steady, Bunan!” The last 
words were evoked by a sudden plunge 
on the part of Batty-the-cure’s patient, 
now entirely restored to health. 

He followed up the plunge by a vicious 
cow-kick at hounds, and Kerry dropped 
back a pace and signalled to Dan Kelly 
and Tomsy to go on with the pack. 

“ Honestly, he isn’t fit for any girl— 
honestly,” he said, closing up beside 
Noreen. 

“Oh, that’s all rubbish. I mean any 
woman can ride a horse that a man can 
ride,” said Miss O’Corra rather jerkily. 
“T’m a suffragette. Drop it, Bunan!”’ 

“Apparently Bunan’s a suffragette 
too, and takes me for a policeman,” said 
Kerry, as the chestnut’s heels flicked 
past his knee. ‘‘ Come into Hallorahan’s 
farm and I’ll change the saddles in two 
skips of a goat.” 

“ Certainly not!” 

“Why not? I wish you would!” 

“Well, I won’t. I don’t mean to be 
rude, but I am tired of riding old cows 
like Black Bee! Both she and Roderic 
are as slow as a pair of ducks.” 

Kerry looked uneasily at Bunan’s 
rolling eye. 

There was not an atom of vice in the 
four-year-old, but he wanted careful 
handling. 

“T believe it’s because that strange 
woman, Miss—what’s her name— 
Mulconry, is out with us to-day,” he 
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said, going by chance to the root of a 
matter, which he would have done far 
better to let alone. “ You want to show 
off before her.” 

Noreen’s cheeks grew a shade pinker 
than her tussle with Buann had already 
made them. ‘“‘ What nonsense!” she 
ejaculated, loftily. 

Kerry proceeded after the happy 
fashion of his sex to make bad worse. 
“T can tell you she’s far too good a 
sportsman to ride jealous of any one,” 
he went on. “Ask Maire, if you don’t 
believe me—and what the sense of 
breaking your neck because there’s a 
stranger out is, I can’t see.” 

“T don’t propose to break my neck. 
The horse is as quiet as a lamb. I’m 
going to ride him, and there’s an end of 

Kerry shrugged his shoulders. ‘‘ You 
might change saddles to oblige me,” he 
urged. 

“Why should I wish to oblige you ? ”’ 
asked Noreen, blandly. 


Mr. Kinnane looked decidedly non- 


plussed. “Oh, well, I’d do anything 
to oblige you,” he said, awkwardly. 

“Then talk of something else,’ was 
the prompt response. 

“T think you’re making a mistake in 
riding Bunan to-day, Noreen,” said 
Maire, jogging up beside Miss O’Corra. 
“It’s a bad crabbed country, and he’s 
likely to hurt himself. If I were you I 
should go back to the road and get hold 
of Kerry’s second horse which is there.” 

Noreen glanced round with a dignity 
somewhat marred by the fact that her 
hat was over one eye. “ I suppose Kerry 
sent you to say that,” she said. 

“About the second horse, yes,” 
answered Maire, who had the devastating 
habit, rightly eschewed by many people, 
of telling the truth. ‘‘ The rest’s my 
own opinion. This is no country for a 
youngster. Too many crabbed banks, 
too much bog. However, it’s your own 
affair.” 

“ Quite, thank you. We may as well 
go on—they’re all moving into covert.” 
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Maire shrugged her shoulders and 
laughed. Ballysaleen was the type of 
covert least common in Ireland, a huge 
struggling wood with innumerable wet 
narrow rides and dense banks of tangled 
undergrowth — and a_horse’s_ chief 
requirement therein, namely, a polo-pony 
mobility, was one that Bunan con- 
spicuously lacked. Having flourished 
over the stone gap into the place, he 
proceeded at a canter up a green and 
tortuous alley at right angles to the track 
chosen by the rest of the field, while 
Noreen, who had not expected him to 
jump so big and had in consequence 
dropped one rein, tried in vain to combat 
the efforts of the holly branches to tear 
off her hat. By the time the slack of 
the reins was hauled in three alleys had 
opened to view and she chose one at 
random. A short progress along it 
brought her upon Harry Smithson, 
engaged in a hand-to-hand tussle with 
the shanbui, whom Kylecorra still knew 
as “‘ That dirty brute of Cassidy’s,’’ and 
who was now resolutely resolved to 
scrape off her rider against a convenient 
beech stem. 

In single combat with any member of 
the equine race the Smithereen was even 
yet foredoomed to defeat. Already the 
shanbui had got him on her withers, 
where he clung, hatless, reinless and 
stirrupless, uttering blasphemies pathetic 
in their futility. 

Noreen, though much shaken by mirth, 
had sufficient grasp of the situation to 
smite Mr. Cassidy’s one-time property a 
severe clout on the flank with her crop ; 
while Bunan in the same breath launched 
a cow-kick at the delinquent, who 
promptly retaliated in kind. This last 
convulsion proved too much for Mr. 
Smithson. He travelled rapidly round 
the shanbui’s neck, much as a loosely 
tied label travels round the neck of a 
bottle, and fell from it on to the wet turf 
with one foot through the martingale. 
His floundering uprisal on the other leg 
was accomplished mainly by hauling at 
the reins, and left him with a knee 
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pressed firmly home against the yellow 
bosom of the shanbui. His mental 
equilibrium remained, however, un- 
shattered. After all, what were horses 
for but to put one into absurd positions. 

“Morning, Miss O’Corra,” he said, 
with an attempt at dignity; “this 
brute took me unawares. Funny how a 
tree always seems to make her want to 
scratch herself! Other people’s horses 
don’t do it. I’m sure my fool of a 
groom’s to blame. I asked Kerry 
Kinnane if he thought Keating’s powder 
—but he said——Woa, you brute; 
stand, can’t you!” 

“You can’t expect her to enjoy that 
position,” said Noreen, sweetly. “It’s 
really not usual to put a leg through the 
martingale.” 

Mr. Smithson, perched stork-like upon 
one foot, accepted the information with 
his habitual meekness. 

“Tell you the truth, I don’t see the 
use of having that thing round her neck 


at all,” he remarked, confidentially. 
“It doesn’t stop a horse hitting you on 
the nose, unless you hang on to the reins 


Oh, 
Don’t 


like fun—a thing I never can do. 
do stand, Alanna, you brute! 
laugh, Miss O’Corra.”’ 

“T can’t help it,” gurgled Noreen. 
“You look as if you were dancing the 
Tango with her.” 

“IT wish I was leading her to the 
gallows!” retorted the much-goaded 
Smithereen. 

He chucked fiercely at the bit as he 
spoke, hopping forward in enforced 
response to Alanna’s slow backward 
progress, and the shanbui, seeing her 
chance, rose majestically on her hind 
legs and upset him like a ninepin. 

What immediately followed was not 
clearly perceived by Miss O’Corra, owing 
partly to the overwhelming nature of her 
mirth and partly to a sudden pirouette 
on Bunan’s pait. When she again gave 
her attention to Mr. Smithson, that 
gentleman, once more in possession of 
both his legs, was going round Alanna 
in search of an angle from which he 
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might achieve the saddle. This feat 
accomplished, the pair proceeded, getting 
at every step deeper into the heart of 
Ballysaleen 

It was by no means comfortable riding. 
Both horses, well aware that it was a 
time for proceeding decorously, became 
afflicted with an insane levity of de- 
meanour, and hopped and sidled and 
snatched at their bits, and scraped their 
riders through the low-growing nut trees 
and holly bushes which obtruded them- 
selves freely into the narrow path. 
Bunan, being a gentleman, had intervals 
of remorse when he walked soberly and 
watched where he was putting his feet, 
but Satan stood upright in Alanna the 
whole time. Her ingenuity in dropping 
her hind legs into every little drain that 
crossed the path, in shying straight into 
every thorn thicket they met, in alter- 
nately raking the unhappy Smithereen 
out on to her neck and tossing her head 
into his face was nothing short of 
diabolic. 

“Oh, pull up and listen. I can’t hear 
any sound of hounds,” cried Noreen, 
irritable after about ten minutes of this 
painful progression. ‘‘ I believe they’ve 
found and gone away!” 

Harry Smithson pulled up—or to be 
exact, the shanbui saw a clump of ivy 
that she fancied, on a tree-stump, and 
paused in her war-dance to acquire it. 

A silence primeval in its intensity held 
Ballysaleen. There was no crack of 
whips, no clink of bits, nothing to 
indicate the presence of humanity. 

“We must have got miles from them,” 
said Miss O’Corra in a very cross voice, 
turning away from Mr. Smithson into 
a ride considerably wider than the track 
they had been following. Here, too, the 
stillness was unbroken. Little patches 
of sunlight lay golden on the moss, 
lighting hoof-tracks and drifts of rust- 
brown leaves and twigs furred with grey 
lichen. The air smelt of ferns and hidden 
streamlets, of dead bracken and sun- 
warmed arbutus bushes. Noreen leant 
forward, listening intently, her right 
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hand on Bunan’s shoulder, her mind 
filled with doleful conviction that hounds 
were having the run of the season. And 
she had meant to show Miss Lattigan 
Mulconry that the truss-necked bay was 
not the only horse in Kylecorra! It was 
enough to madden St. Antony! She 
was turning to assure Mr. Smithson that 
the whole blame rested on him, when 
Bunan, who had been playing with 
his bit and standing like a rock, gave a 
sudden nervous snort and whipped round 
with an abruptness that reft her stirrup 
from her. As she bent to recover it she 
felt a long tremble run through the 
four-year-old. His ears dropped flat 
along his red mane. He flung up his 
head, and looked sharply from side to 
side, as if he heard some strange sound. 
Noreen, like Harry Smithson, accepted 
every vagary of her mount as part of 
the day’s work. It did not even occur 
to her to gather in the slack of the reins, 
which hung loose on Bunan’s withers. 

When the chestnut, with another 
violent snort, plunged suddenly into his 
bit and flung away headlong down the 
ride, she was taken entirely by surprise. 
She tried to pull him up and failed, and 
then gave him his head again for a 
second and tried again, but Bunan 
seemed to have become all in a second 
possessed like the Gadarene swine. His 
ears lay flat on his neck, and he 
snorted wildly as he thundered along the 
wet ride. 

Noreen had been taken charge of by 
Roderic, had found herself a passenger 
on Daffodil before this, but neither in 
the least resembled what Bunan was 
doing now. Reckless as she was, this 
mad stampede frightened her. 

The squelch of hooves behind told her 
that Harry Smithson was coming in 
pursuit, and from some indistinct frag- 
ments of a shouted sentence she gathered 
that he thought she had seen hounds or 
heard a holloa. 

“No, you idiot!’ she screamed over 
her shoulder, hauling without effort at 
the reins. “ Pull up! Do!” 
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Even as she shrieked the words a 
sheen of green and distant blue appeared 
between the thinning tree-stems. She 
saw, straight in front of her, the narrow 
bank which enclosed Ballysaleen wood, 
and had a moment’s hope that it would 
stop Bunan. The chestnut, however, 
charged down upon the place as if it had 
been a cattle gap and fled it madly with 
a scattering of sods. 

“Good gracious, I believe the silly 
owl is really running away,” gasped Miss 
O’Corra aloud. “I can’t even guide 
him.” She was not, as yet, much 
alarmed, but it was unpleasant. The 
wide boggy field in which he had landed 
became all at once an inadequate space 
enclosed by death-traps. Her efforts to 
turn his head from the rapidly approach- 
ing fence, a thin, high, thorn hedge, were 
utterly useless. He bore straight on and 
crashed through it, tearing off her hat. 
Noreen having recovered her balance 
somewhat, clubbed all four reins up into 
a knot, and lay back from the knot after 
the fashion of the end man on the rope 
in a tug-of-war. She was vaguely aware 
that this method might be condemned 
by the skilled, but she could think of no 
other. Appreciation of the alarming 
strength with which a horse is endowed 
flashed for the first time upon her mind. 
She also began to realize why Maire had 
laughed when the heroine of a shilling 
shocker, Lady Adela, after being run 
away with without a check for two 
mortal hours, had fallen gracefully from 
her saddle into the hero’s arms, unblown, 
undishevelled, and capable of instantly 
delivering a page-long discourse full of 
five-syllable words. In this respect she— 
Noreen—was plainly inferior to Lady 
Adela. 

It seemed to her, indeed, that she more 
resembled a keg in the rapids above 
Niagara: . .... Another thin hedge 
loomed up and was burst through like 
a paper hoop, and then a bank which 
Bunan again flew, and then a wide drain. 

The covert was a mile behind now, 
and Noreen found her breath going. 
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She felt, too, a curious cold sensation of 
fear, hitherto unknown to her. Moving 
adventures by flood and field were all 
right in theory, but, in practice, some- 
how they lost charm. 

There was a sunken bohereen on this 
side of Ballysaleen. In their last hunt 
from the covert she remembered how 
Mr. Murphy had called back to her to 
“come dead slow at it.” The double 
line of gorse lay straight in front now. 
Bunan was heading for the place, and 
the taut reins felt like steel ropes as they 
ran through her numb, cramped hands. 
Then came a second during which she 
held her breath in acute suspense while 
the chestnut rushed at the gorse and 
sailed into the air as if it were a hurdle, 
a second during which she saw beneath 
her a stony abyss and heard the clank 
of a goat’s chain. “Mercy! he’s 
actually cleared the whole thing!” she 
gasped, speaking aloud in her amaze- 
ment and hoping for one delusive 
moment that Bunan had had enough of 
the game to stop. 

Nothing, however, appeared further 
from the four-year-old’s intention. He 
galloped on and on with the wild haste 
of an animal flying from some pursuing 
horror, straight across country as a ruled 
line drawn on a map. What he met he 
jumped blindly and without a sweive, 
taking off anyhow and landing with a 
stagger. 

Noreen offered up inward thanks- 
givings for the absence of wire in that 
part of the country and sat as tight as 
she could. Before long, her inexperience 
made that even an effort. She was 
conscious of gasping like a fish, conscious 
that the reins hung loose between her 
paralysed fingers, that her hair was 
flopping on her shoulders, and her eyes 
weeping from the rush of the wind, 
and that she was in too bad a case 
physically to appreciate even her own 
alarm. And then Lugglass ravine 
opened suddenly before her with its 
semi-precipitous sides and its bottom of 
green slime. Before she had quite taken 
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in the horrors of the situation, Bunan 
was emulating the nine-legged mare of 
Connacht mtyhology, who took the glen 
at a leap, the hill at a standing jump. 
He plunged down the almost sheer side, 
through a sea of gorse, after the manner 
employed by the Devil when he went 
through Athlone—‘‘in ten-foot leps,” 
and, having reached the bottom hurled 
himself enthusiastically upon the green 
heart of the snipe-skragh. Noreen had 
the sensation of being pitched head- 
long into an iced souffle which went 
down her neck and up her sleeves and 
into her boots and penetrated every 
crevice of her being. 

Intensely disagreeable though it was, 
it had, under the circumstances, decided 
advantages over the hard ground. 

Miss O’Corra, blinking and spluttering, 
clasped a tuft of earth and rank grass to 
her bosom, and from this anchorage 
took a survey of the surroundings. 

Bunan, blowing like a grampus and 
looking as if chocolate sauce had been 
poured over him, was close at hand. 

In fact he bestrode a neighbouring 
tussock with an effort so ludicrous that 
his mistress promptly fell into weak 
cackles of laughter. 

Mr. Smithson’s soprano tones recalled 
her. 

Mr. Smithson in a milder way, had 
had nearly as bad a ride of it as Miss 
O’Corra. It was not to be expected that 
the shanbui would fail when so excellent 
an opportunity of devilment arose, and 
the shanbui had emphatically not failed. 
She had copied Bunan’s performance as 
long as it amused her to do so, raking 
the unhappy Smithereen out on to her 
withers twice in every field. 

She had rushed sideways at her fences. 
She had jumped short. She had scientifi- 
cally banged her rider’s knee against two 
thorn bushes in quick succession. She 
had bucked his hat off, and then 
pretended that the banging of it at the 
end of the guards gave her hysterics. 
It was therefore a somewhat shattered 
man, both mentally and physically, who 
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now, from the top of the ravine, hailed 
Miss O’Corra. 

“Are you killed?” he shouted. The 
natural squeak in his voice accentuated 
by shortness of breath. 

“ Yes—quite,”’ gurgled Noreen, giving 
way to a fresh convulsion of untimely 
mirth. 

The Smithereen promptly climbed 
down off his shanbui and proceeded to 
tackle the descent, as unromantic-looking 
a little squire as ever came to damsel’s 
aid. To make matters worse, his foot 
slipped, and he traversed the greater 
part of the steep track in a sitting 
position. 

““ Why did you gallop away like that ?”’ 
he demanded, picking himself up with 
what dignity is left to a man who has 
tobogganed down twenty perpendicular 
yards of sheep-track interspersed by 
tidges of rock. “I thought at first you 
had seen hounds.” 

“Horse ran away,” 
briefly. 

“Oh, by gad! But why? 
made the brute run away ? ”’ 

Miss O’Corra shook her head. ‘“‘ Some- 
thing frightened him,” she said. “I 
don’t understand it myself. Did you see 
anything ? ” 

“ Only Batty-the-cure,’”’ answered the 


said Noreen, 


What 


Smithereen. ‘‘ He appeared just as you 
went off.” 
“ Batty ? Oh— but — but — good 


gracious, Bunan wouldn’t have been 
frightened of Batty! He knows him 
well. He must have heard some sound. 
Anyway it doesn’t really matter. The 
main point now is to find hounds—that 
nasty Miss Lattigan Mulconry will be 
riding the sterns off them if I’m not there 
to keep my eyes on her. Hook me out 
first, do, and then we’ll get Bunan.”’ 


“You are very muddy—shockingly 
muddy,” said the Smithereen, with the 
air and tone of a man who has made a 
discovery. ‘‘ You'll really have to go 
home.” He came like Agag to the edge 
of the scragh as he spoke, and held out 
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his crop, by the aid of which Noreen was 
presently got ashore. 

“Venus rising from—er—from—er, 
from whatever the silly blighter did rise 
from,” said the Smithereen, who was 
affected with what he himself considered 
a gift of delicate humour. 

“T think it was the sea. Those 
mythological people were asses enough 
for anything,’ retorted Noreen as she 
floundered on to dry land and surveyed 
the shower-bath of bog-mud which 
rained from every part of her person. 
“Do complete your good offices by 
hitting Bunan. I believe it’s the best 
way to get a horse out of a bog.”’ 

The Smithereen, who was nothing 
loath, sprang forthwith upon a con- 
venient tussock and commenced a heavy 
flagellation of the recumbent four-year- 
old. 

At the second stroke Bunan began to 
churn the green slime like a paddle-boat 
leaving harbour, at the third he cast 
himself adrift from his sanctuary, at the 


' fourth he broke into a series of kangaroo 


bounds which carried him to a spit of 
firm ground. 

Noreen pounced upon him before he 
could scramble to his feet. 

“Help me up, quick!” she cried. 
‘“‘ Hounds were going to draw Derkdonnel 
after Ballysaleen, and we might catch 
them there yet.” 

““ His shoes have come off,’’ said the 
Smithereen meekly, ponting to a 
gleaming circle on the edge of the bog. 
“Does that matter?” 

Noreen thought of an occasion when 
she had been battering Roderic along 
bare-foot and of Kerry’s strictures. 

“Oh, bother!” she cried. ‘“‘ Well, 
luckily it’s no distance to Fineen 
Macarthy’s forge. You go on, Mr. 
Smithson.” 

The Smithereen glanced up to the 
thorn bush at the top of the ravine to 
which he had confidingly attached the 
shanbui. 

The bridle dangled on it like some 
strange fruit agleam in the sunlight, 
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but the wily cream-coloured face was 
one. 

“T think I may as well walk to the 
forge with you,” said Mr. Smithson in 
a tone of angelic resignation. 

Fineen Macarthy, the smith, was at 
the door of the forge when the trio 
appeared, and a curious glance flitted 
over his expressive face. 

“Glory be to God, Miss O’Corra, are 
ye after riding that horse ?”’ he asked, 
tragically. 

“TI am, and he put me in Lugglass 
ravine,” returned Noreen. 

Fineen eyed Bunan with singular 
disfavour. 

“Aye, it’s him that would,” he said, 
darkly. 

“He seemed to take fright in Bally- 
saleen,” went on Bunan’s mistress. 
““Goodness knows why, unless it was 
that Batty-the-cure came out of a bush 
suddenly, and that may have given him 
a start.” 

The young smith’s eyes dilated 
strangely, but he made no comment for 
a second. 

“It'd be as well for ye to sell the 
horse,” he said, at last, almost as if the 
words were dragged from him. 

“Oh, any four-year-old might do 
what he did,” said Noreen, indifferently. 
“Tm going to dry myself at the furnace, 
Fineen.” 

“Ah, sure no, go widin in the house,”’ 
said Fineen, with the r-ady hospitality 
of his race, pointing to where his home 
stood, a hundred yards away, its 
thatched roof snuggling under an elder 
tree, its threshold occupied by a fat 
white duck. ‘‘Shure me mother ‘ud 
think bad if ye wouldn’t go in and dry 
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yourself and take a sup of tay. It’s 


murdered ye are with muck and wet. 
’Twill be an hour before I have this fella 
He’s after losing three 


done, so it will. 
shoes.”’ 

“An hour!’ cried Noreen. ‘“ Oh, 
you must be quicker than that, Fineen ! 
T’ll come back in five minutes. He’ll 
surely be ready by then.” 

Fineen Macarthy called? upon his 
Maker. ‘‘ That the Lord may preserve 
us!” he said. “‘ Five minutes and three 
shoes off! Holy Saint Brigit!” 

“You keep the shoes on with nails, 
don’t you?” asked Harry Smithson, 
who was for ever seeking to augment 
his stable knowledge. 

“We do so,” said Fineen, briefly, 
adding in an undertone as Noreen moved 
stiffly away. ‘‘ Whisper, your honour, 
it’s the way I’ll send the young fella up 
to ax ould Miskel for a loan of his pony- 
trap, and maybe yourself would drive 
the young lady home? She has no call 
to be riding this baste at all, an’ it’s what 
I wouldn’t wish it for forty pounds.” 

“You think it isn’t a lady’s horse ? ”’ 
asked the Smithereen. 

Fineen looked inscrutable and put a 
nail in his mouth. 

“Tm afraid Miss O’Corra won't 
listen,” said Harry. ‘‘ She’s determined 
to go on and find hounds.” 

Fineen, holding Bunan’s fore foot 
between his knees, made no response for 
a moment. 

When he did speak his words surprised 
Mr. Smithson. 

“Them that has a wish for the young 
lady had no call to let her buy the horse 
at all,”’ he said, darkly. “‘ Sorra one in 
the barony but does be saying it.” 


(To be continued.) 
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RESULT OF RACING COMPETITION, 


AUGUST 24th to NOVEMBER 28th. 


Calculated on the basis of backing each selection for £1 every time it runs. 


First Prize—50 Guineas. 
H. W. Hanan, 
45, Pegansaan, Batavia, Java, D.E.I. 


Horses selected : 


By George! ........ nett win 
Friar Marcus 

Indian Mail 

Troubadour 


Princess Dorrie 


Nett Win .. {63 


Second Prize—20 Guineas. 
Mrs. HoRNER, 

Chantrys Court, Horncastle, Lincs. 
Horses selected : 
Archelaus 

Apprentice 
Dropwort 
Flying Orb 

Wagstaff 


nett win 


Warlingham ... 


Nett Win 


Third Prize—10 Guineas. 
T. Horner, 
Chantrys Court, Horncastle, Lincs. 
Horses selected : 
Apprentice 
Dropwort 


Kempnough .. ,, 
Warlingham .. 


Nett Win 


{42 14 0 


Fourth Prize—5 Guineas. 
C. ALEXANDER, 
98, Rullerton Road, Wallasey, Cheshire. 


Horses selected : 
Flying Orb 
Marten 


Starboard Light 


Nett Win 


15 Consolation Prizes of One Guinea each : 
BarKER, F., 13, Wharf Road, Altrincham, Cheshire. 


Barton, A., 76, Wash Lane, Bury. 


Bootu, A., 15, Rutland Street, Eccles, near Manchester. 

Buttock, B., 15, Chelverton Road, Putney, S.W. 

GALAVAN, P., Square, Newcastle-West, Co. Limerick. 

Harper, S., 7, Charles Street, Littleborough. : 
HuGueEs, J., 16, Balmoral Street, Mount Road, Gorton, Manchester. 
Jupp, Mr. Howarp, Woodthorne, Rushall, Staffs. 

Jupp, J. Howarp, Woodthorne, Rushall, Staffs. 

Laws, E. H., 30, Normanby Road, Dollis Hill, London, N.W. 
MARKLAND, H., 15, Trafford Street, Preston. 

OLDERSHAW, Mrs. E., 12, Perham Road, West Kensington. 
Roparps, A. J., 144, Valley Road, Streatham, London, S.W. 
RUSHFORTH, S. W., 39, Winchester Street, Warwick Square, London, S.W. 
STorEY, A. E., Newdigate House, Bexhill, Sussex. 
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TWO BRITISH OFFICERS IN THEIR ROLLS-ROYCE SNATCH AN HOUR FROM THE TRENCHES IN ORDER 
TO INSPECT THE RUINS OF RHEIMS CATHEDRAL 


MOTOR SUPPLEMENT 


BY W. H. BERRY 


REPAIRS With the best intentions in 

the world it is often impossible 
for us frail mortals to carry out 
our plans. Having agreed amongst 
ourselves that it is the duty of those 
of us who are unfortunate enough to 
be left behind to keep the wheels of 
commerce turning, the question arises 
“How?” To the credit of those so 
placed that the financial side is little 
affected it must be said that car buying 
is going on much as usual. Even in the 
few cases where the rush of Government 
orders occasions some short delay, no 
complaint is raised. So far so good. 
Many owners have made up their minds 
that the car is to be little or sparingly 
used during the war. If the reasons for 
this step be financial, there is little 


to be said. It is a moot point whether 
money is saved by storing a car or by 
selling it at once and carrying the 
account forward. Machinery deterior- 
ates very rapidly when standing idle, and 
a car has no enemy so dreadful as A.D. 
On the whole, good prices are being 
given for cars of repute, although the 
volume of business done has, naturally, 
fallen off very considerably. But take 
the case of the owner who has decided, 
after due consideration, to keep his car. 
Why on earth shouldn’t the machine be 
used practically as it was before the 
war? Fuel is the same; tyres are not 
advanced in price; there is no shortage 
in any essential supply. And a large 
body of men is being kept in employment 
who would possibly become a burden at 
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a time when we cannot afford to shoulder 
any more national responsibility than 
we can help. 

An excellent idea has been thought of 
by some of the leading repairers. In 
order to keep their staffs fully employed, 
they are prepared to undertake repairs 
to the cars of private owners at cost 
price, plus 5 per cent. Here, then, is a 
fine chance to kill two birds “ with one 
chuck,” as they put it in the North. 

Personally, I don’t trouble the 
repairer much. It is much more inter- 
esting to do the job oneself, as a rule. 
Occasions do arise, however, when one’s 
preference is not consulted. Some time 
ago the cylinders of the Darracq were 
dropped on the floor of the garage, with 
the result that a corner was chipped off. 
It did not interfere with the running, 
and so, for some months was unattended 
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to. Then Brett, of Barimar’s Ltd., asked 
me to let him have a look at the job. 
In twelve hours the engine was on its 
way back again. The cost was a trifle. 
I am now waiting to see a back-axle 
chewed up. I'd like to see how he would 
tackle it. The ordinary garage repairer 
is still my bitter enemy. The scientist 
has, I must admit, won my grateful 
admiration. 
* * * 
ELECTRIC A pale, esthetic individual 
walked into the office some 
two years ago, and announced 
that he would be pleased if a few moments 
could be spared to him in order that he 
might discuss the advantages offered by 
the electrically-propelled motor vehicle. 
From the States had drifted, from time 
to time, accounts—more or less marvel- 
lous—of the Edison battery which was 


om 


QUICK-FIRERS MOUNTED ON ARMOURED MINERVA CARS, AS USED BY THE BELGIAN ARMY. THIS 
MAKE OF CAR GAINED RACING LAURELS IN THE ISLE OF MAN TOURIST TROPHY RACE IN THE SUMMER 


MOTOR SUPPLEMENT 


destined to revolutionize most things on 
earth. When the aforesaid esthetic 
gentleman announced that he actually 
had specimens of the battery at his office 
it behoved us to sit up and take notice. 
The man was an enthusiast and, what 
was more, he was an excellent engineer 


with a first-rate knowledge of his subject. 
He left me interested but unconvinced. 


I remember going down to his office 
on the following day and inspecting 
specimens of the battery. There was 
much to be said for it. Compared with 
the older types of lead battery it was 
lighter, infinitely stronger, had approxi- 
mately a similar output—size for size— 
and could be charged in a shorter time 
without any risk of injury. The older 
sulphuric acid was replaced by potash, 


and it was confidently claimed that, if 
anything, the output increased as the 
battery was “ run in.” 

I have watched the progress of the 
concern with interest since that first 
interview. First an attack was made on 
one or two of the big West End firms 
whose business demanded the use of 
vehicles for delivery purposes which 
were both silent and dignified. Harrod’s 
Stores ordered two machines, and in a 
few months placed an order for several 
more. 

Some of the big Corporations, already 
producing their own current, became 
owners of the Edison vehicles. Then the 
Arrol-Johnston concern became inter- 
ested, and an arrangement was arrived 
at whereby large numbers of the 
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machines were to be built for both 
pleasure and commercial purposes. 

Certain disadvantages still exist in the 
employment of the electrically-driven 
car. The range is restricted, and power 
replenishment is not so easy with an 
electric as with a petrol car. For a town 
carriage the machine is splendid. A 
range of sixty miles is sufficient for any 
ordinary day’s work in town, and even 
this can be increased by a little 
‘boosting ’’ during lunch. The control 
is childishly simple, and, as the clutch, 
gear-box, etc., is dispensed with, the 
running is practically dead quiet and 
smooth. 

By the way, the esthetic gentleman 
is still enthusiastic on the subject. I 
have not seen him for over twelve 
months, but should imagine that he 
spends most of his time writing to the 
editors of technical journals doing the 
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‘““ voice in the wilderness ’’ business, and 
scribbling articles on electricity for the 
lay editor—in which a fine eulogy of the 
electric vehicle is hidden, not too care- 
fully—for which he endeavours to procure 
publication. I have no grounds for 
making the statement beyond the fact 
that some few of his effusions have, on 
occasion, reached this office. . . . I 
hope he doesn’t write to me! 
* * * * * 
COLD WEATHER To the owner-driver in 
STARTING particular the question 
of starting up a stone- 
cold engine is serious. The present 


winter, we are assured on all hands, is 
to be a severe one, and, if this be so, a 
few hints on obtaining comparatively 
easy starting will be acceptable. 

It is inadvisable to keep the car over- 
night in an unwarmed garage, particu- 
larly if the building itself is in an exposed 


THIS ENGLISH LADY MANAGED TO BRING HER CAR BACK TO ENGLAND FROM BERLIN FOLLOWING THE 


OUTBREAK OF HOSTILITIES. ON ARRIVING HOME THE CAR WAS PRESENTED TO THE RED CROSS SOCIETY. 


/ 
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MORE QUICK-FIRERS. THESE TWO MACHINES WERE FITTED UP AT THE COST OF THE OWNER WHO 


PRESENTED THEM TO THE BELGIAN GOVERNMENT. THE CAR SHOWN ON 


THE LEFT HAS A BAG— 


UP-TO-DATE—OF 37 GERMANS. 


situation. The best form of heating is 
undoubtedly by a system of steam or 
hot-water pipes, having the boiler or 
furnace situated entirely outside the 
building. Where this is impossible a 
self-contained stove can be purchased at 
a moderate cost, and this should be kept 
burning in the garage, both day and 
night, during a cold snap. If either of 
these precautions be taken no difficulty 
will be presented in starting due to the 
petrol not vapourizing because of the 
low temperature. Failing either of these 
precautions an easy start may be ob- 
tained by filling the radiator with hot 
water. It must be remembered that 
during frosty weather the water should 
be run out of both radiator and cylinder 
jackets before leaving the car for the 


night. Failure to observe this precaution 
may lead to cracks and leaks due to the 
formation of ice in the tubes and jackets. 

Some owners guard against this trouble 
by introducing alcohol or glycerine into 
the cooling water. A 10 to 15 per cent. 
solution should be used. This method 
certainly prevents freezing, but has a 
disadvantage in that the efficiency of 
the water for its prime purpose—cooling 
—is lessened. At the same time trouble 
is experienced on first starting in cold 
weather. 

A thick cloth or towel wrung out in 
boiling water and placed round the inlet 
manifold helps matters in some cases. 
A petrol-soaked rag held loosely before 
the air-intake is also a tip worth remem- 
bering. If the car be fairly warm when 
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placed in the garage, and is not to be 
left for too lengthy a period, a couple of 
thick rugs placed over the bonnet and 
radiator will keep the engine warm for 
some few hours. 

An important point to remember in 
cold weather is that the engine should 


be run for some moments before taking 
any load. This allows the oil to thin and 
get into full circulation. Starting the car 
almost at once is apt to stall the engine 
and so necessitate a descent in order to 
give the driver a few further minutes’ 
exercise in the gentle art of “ winding.” 


almost disconcerting uncer- 
tainty that no one is even 
venturing to hazard a pro- 
phecy at the moment. 

At any rate one settled 
and consoling fact is the 
dedication of January, 
as usual, to the sales 
which lend a new zest 
to shopping and to life. 

But though they are 
being thus held at the 
usual time, the sales of this 
season are altogether and 
even amazingly unusual, and 
for any number of equally 
excellent reasons every 
woman should take prompt 
and pleased advantage of 
such opportunities and bar- 
gains as assuredly have 
never before been offered 
and, it is devoutly to be 
hoped, will never again be 
put in our way. 

For though we may, and 
indeed must, appreciate re- 
ductions which make the 
ordinarily most costly attire 
a positive economy, we can 
but regret their cause, which 
is, of course, to be found in 
the stagnation, and, to a 
certain extent even the stop- 
page, of trade since August 
plunged the world into war. 

The same reasons, how- 
ever, of enforced! economy 
which during the! past five 
months have prevented the 
vast majority of women 
from making their usual 


THE SEASON OF SALES. 

THE question of what this New Year 
may bring to us in the way of Fate and 
Fashions is one of such complete and 


THE LADIES’ PAGES 
NOTES AND NOVELTIES FOR THE SPORTSWOMAN 


BY MRS. FLORENCE ROBERTS (“ Butterfly ’’) 


A STRIKING PARIS MODEL 
AND BARGAIN 
(at Harvey Nichols’) 


purchases should now impel them to 
replenish their sadly depleted wardrobe ; 
inasmuch as to do so during this month 
of sales will mean an immediate and 


helpful saving of many 
pounds, and assured smart- 
ness and comfort, too, for 
many a long day to come. 

For I would point out to 
you that the only certain 
thing in the present most 
uncertain state of affairs is 
the improbability and, for 
the matter of that, the im- 
possibility, of any notable 
change of style being 
effected, or even suggested, 
for the next two months. 

Wherefore it is that you 
will be quite safe—and smart 
—if you secure any of those 
latest models of the great 
Paris houses, which may 
even be the last for some 
time to come at any rate. 

It is so fortunate, too, that 
Fashion should have been 
thus brought to a temporary 
standstill just when her 
creations were at their most 
attractive and most becom- 
ing, and when we can, 
therefore, afford to be philo- 
sophical and contented. 

So as by this time you 
must all be needing some 
new clothes rather urgently, 
you may be truly thankful 
that the present exceptional 
circumstances, will not only 
make the new attire im- 
mediately possible, but will 
also ensure its up-to-dateness 
for a specially long time. 
Obviously, therefore, you 
need not attempt to deny 
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yourself for another day—or, at any 
rate, not a day after Monday, January 
4th, this being the date fixed for the 
start of the sale at Harvey Nichols’ in 


Knightsbridge, and for 
the marking down of that 
pictured and Parisian 
evening gown—to take 
one example out of hun- 
dreds—from the heights 
of 60 guineas to the 
economic moderation of 
£7. Truly an amazing 
reduction, and all the 
more wonderful when you 
know that this is the 
original Paris model, hall- 
marked by a_ world- 
famous name, and when 
you realise, too, from its 
picture, how the whole of 
the corsage is ablaze with 
a diamanté embroidery 
which shades from bril- 
liant whiteness to more 
subtle tones of grey, and 
some, too, so dark that 
only their contrast with 
the actual and soft black- 
ness of the chiffon velvet 
beneath proclaims their 
actual shading. 

The diamanté trimming 
shines out, too, on the film 
of tulle which so lightly 
veils the shoulders and 
arms, and then a boldly 
decorative device in which 
even larger and more 
brilliant stones are massed 
together, is continued 
from the centre of the 
corsage on to the skirt. 

And all this, remember, 
for {7 ! 

Another somewhat less 
startling but still very 


helpful reduction adds to the obvious 
attraction of that other pictured model 
which, being of most seasonable warmth 
as well as great smartness, will be a real 


A SEASONABLE AND SMART COSTUME 
IN THE SALE 


(at Harvey Nichols’) 
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treasure-trove at 64 instead of 15 guineas, 
to some wise and prompt visitor to 
Harvey Nichols’ sale. 
very soft and beautiful woollen mozre in 


The material is a 


a dark shade of blue, the 
coat possesses likewise 
the addition of a hand- 
some and cosy collar of 
opossum fur, and proof 
of up-to-dateness not 
only in the length and 
fulness of its basque, but 
also in the presence of 
that wide sash of its own 
soft material, which is 
drawn low down about 
the hips and _ looped 
loosely in front. 

Multiply these two 
single examples of the 
bargains by scores and 
hundreds and you will 
have some idea of the 
attractions of Harvey 
Nichols’ sale. 

So, of course, you will 
manage to put in an 
appearance before it ends 
with the month, though I 
would advise you not to 
delay your visit, or else 
you may not find await- 
ing you such another 
triumph of style and 
value as an_ original 
Premet model reduced 
from 45 to 7 guineas, and 
showing an equally strik- 
ing contrast of fabrics 
too, .the long-waisted, 
straightly - cut corsage 
being of ivory white, 
and the skirt, which is 
attached in a curious but 
becoming curve about 
the hips, all black. Very 
long sleeves, glove fitting 


to the wrists, and a heavy and handsome 
lace collar, are further details to be noted 
and admired ; 
something a little less striking in style 


but if you would prefer 
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but almost equally so as regards its 
reduction (39 to 8 guineas to wit) then 
you will find it in another Premet model 
of bronze-coloured faille which again 
displays the now most fashionable form 
of corsage, whose straight lines are con- 
tinued far over the hips. 

It is just the same in all the other 
departments, too, so you can complete 
your evening gown with a _ worthily 
smart and cheap cloak, or your coat and 
skirt costume with a most suitable and 
smart hat and furs, the combined cost 
of the whole ¢oilette not being as much 
as you would ordinarily have to pay for 
the coat and skirt alone. 

Then surely no one need 
suffer from the cold this 
winter, seeing that if, even at 
the sale prices, a fur coat 
cannot be managed, there will 
still be available at 78/6 
instead of 53 guineas a quite 
admirably cut coat of various- {7 
ly coloured tweed, lined with \/ 
squirrel lock and outwardly 
finished off too with a deep and 
adaptable collar of seal coney. 

Still, this is only the begin- 
ning of the long list of bargains 
in just the kind of clothes of 
which you are most in need. 
So obviously your best plan 
will be to send for the 
catalogue. 


A CoAT OF COMFORT FOR 
THE SOLDIERMAN. 


Remember, too, that by 
thus saving money on these 
very necessary new clothes for 
yourself, all the more will be 
available for the many things you will 
surely want to secure for some soldierman 
at the front, the choice and dispatch of 
gifts which will ensure something at least 
of comfort during the stress of the winter 
war being the greatest pleasure of the 
women who are left behind. 

So as, for the moment, and for the 
next month or two, the great need is for 


A “ BRITISH-WARM ”’ 
A PRACTICAL PRESENT 
(at Kenneth Durward’s) 
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something to ensure warmth and prevent 
the chills which are almost as dangerous 
and even death-dealing as the bullets, 
it would assuredly be a good plan to 
invest some of the money you save at 
the sales on one of those coats whose 
quality of comfort is so well described 
by their official title of ‘‘ British-Warms.” 

Their popularity and their smartness 
were both alike proved most conclusively 
during the last few weeks, when London 
has been full of officers on their brief 
leave, and when the cold snap brought 
out these coats by the score. 

So if your particular soldierman is not 
already provided with this 
most necessary and valuable 
item of equipment it should be 
your first duty and pleasure 
to remedy the very serious 
deficiency. 

It can all be managed very 
easily, for you can get the 
coat from the tailor who has 
probably made your own 
sporting tailor-mades—to wit, 
Kenneth Durward, of Ulster 
House, Conduit Street—who 
divides his premises and his 
skill equally and advan- 
tageously between his men 
and women customers. 

Certainly, if you have had 
previous and personal expe- 
rience of his good cut and style 
you will be quite satisfied that 
you are also securing the best 
possible and obtainable. And 
if, on the other hand, you 
just go to him on their behalf, 
well, then you will surely go 
to him again on your own, 
and so, in either case, a doubly good 
purpose will be served. 

Kenneth Durward keeps a good 
selection of “ British-Warms”’ in stock 
in various sizes, but if none of these are 
suitable he will make one to order in 
forty-eight hours, some old coat which 
is left at home serving as a guide for 
measurements and ensuring a good fit. 
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As to prices, they are quite moderate, 
the coat as made in splendid quality 
waterproof khaki lined with fleece, being 
obtainable for 4 guineas, and even a fur 
lining only bringing the cost up to, say, 
7 guineas. 

By the way, the arrangement of the 
collars in these latter coats is worth 
noting, the outer khaki collar being quite 
complete in itself, as is also the inner 
fur collar, which can consequently and 
without the least clumsiness, I assure 
you, be turned inwards and downwards 
and show no sign of its presence when 
the coat is wanted for ordinary wear. 
But when extra warmth is necessary 
and the outer collar is upturned high 
about the ears, then the fur can also be 
drawn upwards inside it, with the most 
pleasantly protective results. But 
indeed and in every way these coats 
are perfect for their purpose, and so if 
your man has not yet left for the front, 
and is busy getting his kit, you should 
take him to Ulster House and let him 


help in choosing your parting gift. 

Of course, too, the Regulation great- 
coats half-lined with wool represent 
another urgent requirement of active 
service (price from 5 guineas), as do also 


the regulation waterproofs which 
Kenneth Durward makes for Cavalry 
or Infantry in his celebrated all-wool 
“Durwardette’’ from 3 guineas. So your 
gifts need not end with the “ British- 
Warm,” you see, though they may well 
begin there. 


THE FASHION FOR REGIMENTAL BADGE 
BROOCHES. 

It will probably, and frequently, happen 
also that the absent men will commission 
you to choose, on their behalf, the belated 
Christmas or New Year gift which war 
conditions make it impossible for them 
to select and present to you in person as 
usual, 

In which case—or, indeed, in any case 
—nothing could well be a happier choice 
than one of the regimental badge 
brooches of which a most interesting 
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display is being shown in the splendid 
jewellery department at Harrod’s in the 
Brompton Road, S.W. Every regiment 
is represented by these beautifully-made 
things, the colourings being introduced 
by enamel and the use of diamonds 
sometimes making the device even more 
decorative. So that they are one and 
all things of beauty, though quite apart 
from this, I should think that every 
woman who has the right to wear such 
a badge brooch would be glad and proud 
to do so, seeing that it proclaims to the 
world that her man is doing his duty to 
his King and his country. 

Naturally, too, the soldiers who have 
the opportunity to make their own 
choice of a parting gift will be specially 
glad to be able to secure something 
which is of both personal and patriotic 
interest, so that—as usual—Harrod’s 
have done the right thing in bringing 
out these military brooches. 

Failing a visit to the showrooms, 
however, to see them, the next best 
thing will be to make application for 
the special list which shows the brooches 
in their actual size and colouring, the 
illustrations here, though necessarily 
lacking this latter and realistic charm, 
being helpful to choice as showing the 
decorativeness of the designs. 

The prices may well be noted, and their 
moderation appreciated, that first brooch 
—the Bays—with its wreath of green 
laurel leaves and the touch of scarlet 
flaming through the golden crown at the 
top, costing only £5, and then the 9th 
Lancers badge and brooch being {£7 15s., 
and cheap at that inasmuch as the figure 
9 is ablaze in diamonds, and the rest of 
the design a bravery of scarlet and white 
and gold. 

Next in their due order you have the 
Prince of Wales’s feathers surmounted 
by the crown for £4, and the entwined 
letters of diamonds and crown of gold 
for £7 ; and the legend of the Life Guards 
blazoned in letters of gold on the brilliant 
blue enamel, and the crown in its scarlet 
and gold surmounted by a lion, for 
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£3 10s. The badge 
brooch of the 13th 
Hussars entails an 
expenditure of 8 
guineas, as_ being 
rather more elabo- 
rate and again intro- 
ducing diamond- 
lettered figures, the 
2nd Life Guards, on 
the other hand, only 
costs £2 12s.6d.,and 
the King’s Royal 
Rifle Corps. ,in which 
blue is the dominant 
colour — though 
white and a flash of 
scarlet and a glint 
of gold are all there 
too—f4 5s. 
Astothelinks, they 
are priced respec- 
tively at {6 2s. 6d. 
and £5 5s., and you 
may like to know 
that scarf pins are 
also available, one 
very effective thing 
being dedicated to 
the16th Lancers, the 
figures in closely-set 
diamonds and the 
crossed pennants be- 
ing ablaze in scarlet 
and white and gold. 
Now if you want 
any further reason 
to go to Harrods 
(though the average 
woman can always 
offer a hundred and 
one, all equally 
good!) you will 
surely find it in the 
fact that the great 
one-week sale starts 
there on Monday, 
January 11th, and 
ends on Saturday, 
the 16th. For while 
the days are thus 


ATTRACTIVE MILITARY JEWELLERY 
(at Harrods Lti.) 
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limited, the bargains 
are absolutely un- 
limited and _ alto- 
gether wonderful ; 
so much so, indeed, 
that these eagerly- 
awaited half-yearly 
functions are always 
attended by hun- 
dreds of women who 
make special jour- 
neys from all parts of 
the country in order 
to lay in stores of 
provisions as well as 
clothes while prices 
are all so greatly and 
advantageously re- 
duced. It has paid 
them well to do so 
in the past, but this 
year it will be a more 
profitable proceed- 
ing than ever before, 
the stock being 
larger and the reduc- 
tions much greater, 
an inevitable result 
of the effect of the 
war on the trade of 
the past few months. 

So, of course, if 
the sale is sufficiently 
magnetic to draw 
women all the way 
from the provinces, it 
must surely attract 
every woman in Lon- 
donand the suburbs. 

Indeed, it would 
be impossible to stay 
away when once you 
are aware of what 
awaits you in the 
way of bargains, and 
as the necessary 
knowledge is ready 
to be imparted by a 
sale catalogue which 
you can all have for 
the asking, no one 
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can plead ignorance as an excuse for 
missing one of the greatest sales and 
opportunities of a lifetime. 


INTERESTING AND ARTISTIC SOUVENIRS 
OF THE WAR. 


Finally, just a word to the hero- 
worshippers, of whom there must be 
many I should say just now! 

The Goldsmiths and Silversmiths, of 
112, Regent Street, are ready to supply 
all such with a souvenir of the great war 
in the form of a_ perfectly - modelled 
statuette of either of the men—Kitchener, 
French, or Jellicoe—whose names not 
only ring through the world now but 
will live for ever in fame and history. 

They are not at all costly to acquire 
either, the price of a statuette in bronze 
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on a bronze plinth being only £5, though 
you can spend £25 if you wish to have 
the 93-inch figure modelled in silver. 
The extra expenditure is likely to be 
often indulged in, I fancy, when the 
statuette is destined to perpetuate in the 
family for generations to come the 
soldier father or son or brother who has 
won fame on the battlefield, a design 
for a plate on the plinth to commemorate 
the campaign and occasion being pre- 
pared by the Goldsmiths and Silver- 
smiths free of any charge. 

One can imagine such a statuette 
being of the greatest pride and pleasure 
—and in some sad cases, a comfort also 
—so it might well be suggested as a gift 
to friends or families who have sent their 
men to the war. 


A TYPICAL—AND TOPICAL—STATUETTE 
(at The Goldsmiths and Silversmiths Co., 112, Regent Street, W.) 
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HOMES 


Please think of this Large 
Family of 


7,500 


Destitute and Orphan Children 
this Christmas and New Year. 


Owing to the War they are 
in great need. 


2/6 Gifts 


will be much appreciated. 


As they come. 


«*y Kindly mark Gifts, ‘For Food Alone.” Cheques and Orders payable ‘‘ Dr. Barnardo’s Homes,” and Parcels 
of Blankets and Clothing may be addressed to the Honorary Director: WILLIAM BAKER, M.A., LL.B., 
18 to 26, STEPNEY CAUSEWAY, LONDON ,E. 


THE RED CROSS IN THE GREAT WAR. 
BRITISH RED CROSS SOCIETY 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1908). 
83, Patt MALL, Lonpon, S.W. 


Patrons : THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING AND QUEEN. 
President: HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 
Chairman of the Council: THE RIGHT Hon. LoRD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.V.O. 


For the task of succouring the sick and wounded in the great war the two recognised Red Cross 
Societies in this country—the St. John Ambulance Association and the British Red Cross Society—have 
joined forces. Their primary object is to supplement the work of the Royal Army Medical Department in 
the field, and to render such medical aid as may be possible to our gallant Allies. 

THIS IS A GREAT AND NOBLE TASK. If we desire to show an affectionate concern for those 
stricken in our defence, no more practical method exists than to give financial help or personal service to the 
work of the Red Cross. 

; The St. John and the Red Cross have already sent out to the Continent a personnel of upwards of 
2,000 ; comprising doctors, trained nurses, orderlies and chauffeurs. An ambulance train has been provided 
and over 680 Motor Ambulances have been sent for the quick transport of the wounded from the fighting 
line, which very often means life when death would otherwise be certain. Stores of every description, and 
some hundreds of thousands of garments have been despatched to the theatre of war. The Red Cross Societies 
have established large hospitals in Paris and elsewhere in France. In this country they have a hospital at 
Netley, and have completely equipped the King George Hospital in London, and in addition, have provided 
over 14,848 beds, all accepted by the War Office—and have made arrangements for the care of over 25,000 
convalescents. 

EVERY DAY SEES AN INCREASE in the work of the Red Cross and in the cost of its maintenance. 
The money subscribed is carefully administered, the arduous task of organisation is performed by men and 
women of eminence, who accept no pay for what they consider a labour of love. The Red Cross doctors, nurses, 
and orderlies win the affectionate gratitude of those to whom they minister by their skill, devotion, and bravery. 

WILL YOU NOT HELP IN THIS GREAT WORK by contributing something, however little, to 
the funds of the Red Cross ? The least which those of us who are compelled to stay at home can do is to 
help the Red Cross to succour in their hour of need the brave and patriotic men heroically hazarding their 
lives in defence of our freedom and our very existence. 

All Contributions should be sent to the Headquarters Collections Committee, Room 100, 83, Pall Mall, 
and cheques made payable to Lord Rothschild. 
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SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 


FIXTURES FOR JANUARY. 


1 FRI—Coursinc: Hockwold and Felt- 
well; Longtown. KENNEL: Newcastle; 
Aberdeen (A.K.C); and Aberdeen 
(E. of S.K.A.) Dog Shows. RAcINnG: 
Manchester ; Metropolitan (Paldoyle). 


2SAT—FoOoTBALL: Association: 
Amateur Cup, First Round. Racine: 
Manchester. 


4)MON—Coursinc : Balbriggan. Racrnc: 
Plumpton. 


5 TUES—Coursinc: Border Club (Rox- 
burghshire); Bettisfield; Doddington : 
Beccles (Suffolk). Racine: Gatwick. 


6 WED—Coursinc: Mullinahone; Lis- 
towel; Buttevant; Southminster. 
Racinc : Gatwick. 


7 THURS—CoursING: 
Racinc: Wye. 


8 FRI—Racinc: Haydock Park. 


Southminster. 


Foot- 
Round. 


9 SAT—FooTBALL: Assoctation : 
ball Association Cup, First 
Racinc : Haydock Park. 


11 MON—Racinc: Birmingham. 
12 TUES—Racinc: Birmingham. 


13 WED—Coursinc: Geashill; Altcar ; 
Castleiney ; Irish Cup (County Limerick). 
RacinG : Tenby 


14 THURS—CoursinG: Altcar, Irish 
Cup (County Limerick). Castleiney. 
RacinG: Tenby. 


15 FRI—CoursInNG : 
Hurst Park. 


16 SAT—FoorTBALL: Association: 
Amateur Cup, Second Round. Racine: 
Hurst Park. 


18 MON—Racinc: Folkestone. 


19 TUES—CoursinG: South Lancashire ; 
Dunshaughlin. Racinc: Folkestone. 


20 WED—CovursinG: South Lancashire ; 
Dunshaughlin. KENNEL: Birmingham 
Dog Show; Racine: Newbury. 


21 THURS—CovursinG: Doon Club. 
KENNEL: Birmingham Dog Show. 
RAcInG : Newbury. 


22 FRI—Racinc: Windsor. 
23 SAT—Racinc: Windsor. 
25 MON—Racinc: Leicester. 


26 TUES — CoursING : 
RacinG: Leicester. 


27 WED—KENNEL: Westminster Dog 
Show (Pekingese). Racine: Derby. 


28 THURS —CoursInc : 
(Aldingbourne). RACING : 
Derby. 


29 FRI—Coursinc : Sussex Club (Alding- 
bourne); Hill of Down. RACING: 
Kempton Park. 


30 Association: Foot- 
ball Association Cup, Second Round. 
RacinG: Kempton Park. 


Altcar. RACING: 


Templetuohy. 


Sussex Club 
Plumpton ; 
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BADMINTON 


“A SCIENTIFIC FACT.” 


It has been said ‘“‘ Necessity knows 
no law”’ but that is a fallacy, for every 
invention has been born of necessity and 
perfected according to the law governing 
all science. Artificial lighting is one of 
the greatest necessities of all time. The 
effort to dispel darkness and to bring 
brightness and light into the home, 
the street, and the _ business 
premises has been achieved by the 


PATENT 
“MADE IN NGLAN 


wonderful In the 


“Osram Lamp.” 
Borough of Hammersmith, London, W., 


The General Electric Co., Ltd., give 
constant employment at their works to 
fifteen hundred British workers; _ this 


NOTA BENE 


busy hive, in its different departments, 


is contributing its quota to the 
production of millions of the most perfect 
light-giving lamps—the tungsten filament 
drawn-wire “‘Osram.’’ Osrams are the 
direct result of the most recent scientific 
researches, and combine the four essential 
points which go to make a perfect lamp, 
viz., “Long life,’’ “great strength,” 
“small current consumption’’ and 
“consistent brilliancy.’” Osram Lamps 
are in use in the War Office, the 
Admiralty, His Majesty’s Office of 
Works, the Royal Aircraft Factory, and 
recently an important installation has 
been ordered for Buckingham Palace. 


OUR SUGAR SUPPLY. 


The likelihood of the shortness of 
sugar has caused consternation in 
many households during the past few 
months, and the question as to where 
future supplies are to be obtained has 
often been asked. About 1,300,000 tons 
of the 2,000,000 tons we consumed in 
1913 came from Germany and Austria, 
and necessarily another source from 
which we can be supplied must be found. 
It is therefore gratifying to hear that 
sugar beet can be grown with advantage 
and profit in South-west England. 
Useful information concerning the 
possibilities of agricultural development 
of this commodity will be furnished on 
application to the Publicity Department, 
London and South-Western Railway, 
Waterloo Station, London, S.E. 
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THE LAMP PUMP 


BADCOCK’S PATENT. 
The Cheapest and most Compact Power Pump in the World. 


AN AUTOMATIC LIFT AND FORCE PUMP. 


Will pump 
400 gallons | 
per hour d 
at the cost of 


Floor Space 


Installation, 
less than 2ft. Gin. by 
1d. | 2 ft. Gin. 
(One Penny!) | 


A 


Telegrams: 

Telephone: aN ‘*Pumsyndi, 
Victoria = Sowest, 


NO MORE PUMPING BY HAND. 
NO ENGINE HOUSE or SKILLED ATTENDANCE REQUIRED. 


Borehole Pumps, Deep Well Pumps, Pumps for High Lifts, Hydraulic Rams. 
AWARDS : 


The only Silver Medal by the Royal Agricultural Society of England, July, 1908. 


Tunbridge Wells and South Eastern Counties Agricultural Society, 
uly, 
” ” - °° Warwickshire Agricultural Society, August, 1908. 


GOLD MEDAL, Franco-British Exhibition, October, 1908. 
Silver Gilt Banksian Medal by the Royal Horticultural Society, July, 1909. 
Silver Medal by the Wirral and Birkenhead Agricultural Society, July, 1909. 


1st Prize, Deventer (Holland) Agricultural Exhibition, July, 1909. 
Gold Medal, Buenos Ayres Exhibition, 1910. 


Apply for Further Particulars to 


The Lamp Pump Engineering Co., Ltd., 


HYDRAULIC ENCINEERS. 


12, Carey Street, Vincent Square, Westminster, LONDON, S.W., 


WHERE THE PUMPS CAN BE SEEN AT WORK, 
(Two minutes’ walk from the Royal Horticultural Hall). 


In answering this advertisement it is desirable that you mention THE BADMINTON MAGAZINE. 
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Inexpensive 


IRON & WOOD 
BUILDINGS 


cll for all purposes, 
BADMINTON COURTS, 


RECREATION ROOMS, 977. ROVAL STABLES 
PAVILIONS SHOOTING LODGE BY HIS MAJESTYS CAVALRY, ano 
BUNGALOWS, GARAGES BY FOREIGN ARMIES, &e, kee. 
SCHOOLS, SANATORIA, COTTAGES, CHURCHES, H se: 
DINGS bette, 
Designs and Prices Free. Buy from the ingest & by 
F.D D. COWIESON & CO., ‘en, ‘GLASGOW properly, & uses the 


Contractors to H.M. Admiraity War Office. &c. ection the harness will always look well” THE F FIELD 
31 HAYMARKET © LONDON oS.W, 


OWNERS OF HORSES AND DOGS WHO DESIRE ‘PURES bE IN -ENGLAN D. 


services of one of the most famous Veterinary per Doz. 
Surgeons in the country have been retained to Pasian. : 


furnish information or assistance on any points 46° 
connected with race-horses, greyhounds, or 3 Dozen A 34 ar Guk 
even pet dogs. Cases: I L nero. 


Replies will appear in each Saturday’s issue Carriage 


of the ‘Sporting Chronicle,’ and questions Paid. 
should be received not later than first post on A Y = R S. 
Wednesdays, addressed ‘‘Editor, The Sporting 


Chronicle, Manchester,” the envelope being 


endorsed ‘‘ Veterinary Query.” R M MILLS & CO.. Bourne 
. sg . 


This is free to all readers of the “Sporting Chronicle.” 


LATEST WAR PICTURES fhe Ween. icustRateo. 


— SRE THY — 


DAILY SKETCH 


3d EVERY FRIDAY IN SPECIAL COVER. ALL NEWSAGENTS AND BOOKSTALLS. Si. 


EVERY SHAVE A SAFE SHAVE! 


ut the CLEMAK side I ine. OTE how carefully the 


; perfection of every detail— 
Safe the beautiful finish. Look 
You will then see it is the at the 
equal of the other razor— Razor cutting edge—no other blade 
and cost you 16/- less, could shave your beard more 
Then why pay a guinea ? Shaves Easiest. No dull blades. easily than that. 


Clemak Razor and Seven 


New Model Set with Twelve 
Blades 


Combination Outfit, Strop- 
ping Machine, Velvet 
Hide Strop with Clemak 
and Twelve Blades .. 10/6 


OF ALL STORES, 
CUTLERS, ETC., 


““Made as well and shaves as well as any 
or post free from 


Guinea Razor.” 


CLEMAK RAZOR CO., 17, Billiter St., London 


Messrs. W. Plant & Co., Market Street, Sydney, Sole Australasian Agents. - 
In answering any advertisement on this page it is desirable that you mention THE BADMINTON MAGAZINE. 
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HE high merit of Osram Drawn Wire Lamps is fully 
recognised the world over. That their unique qualities 
of long life, great strength, economy and brilliancy are 

universally appreciated, is shown by the fact that wherever electric 
light is available the Osram will be found in use. 


It is the favourite lamp for lighting Theatres, Offices, Shops, Streets and Private Houses. 
And there is an excellent reason for this. The use of Osram Lamps results in a decreased 
electric light bill. The amount of current consumed by the Osram is exceptionally low, 
the lamp itself lasts long, and the light it gives remains clear and brilliant to the end. 
Confine yourself to Osrams and you may depend on the lowest possible quarterly bill for electric light. 


OSRAM DRAWN WIRE LAMPS are manufactured at Hammersmith, London, W. 


and can be obtained from your local Electrician, Ironmonger, or Stores. 


See the name OSRAM on every Lamp. 
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